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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUAR 
The Week. 


HE correspondence with Spain, over which there has been so 
much talk was communicated to Congress on Friday. In it Mr. 
Fish again complains, in a despatch dated Nov. 5, 1875, of the 
seizure of the property of American citizens in Cuba without pro- 
cess of law, and of the contempt with which the orders of the home 
Government with regard to these seizures have been treated in the 
island ; also of the trial of American citizens on the island by court- 
martial, of the acknowledgment of the wrongfulness of such pro- 
ceedings by the Spanish Government, and coupled with its subsequent 
failure to afford any redress. He complains also of the evasion of the 
agreement made in 1873 after the Virginius case, inasmuch as 
though the money compensation to the relatives of the vietims has 
been paid, no steps have been taken for the punishment of General 
Burriel, which also was promised. He says the state of things in 
the island is bad enédugh and hard to bear, but it is aggravated by 
the refusal of the Spanish Government to pay any attention to re- 
monstrances or offers of mediation, and, above all, by its disregard of 
treaty obligations and of the rights of American citizens. He, 
therefore, urges Spain to do something to put an end to the conflict, 
and declares that in the absence of any such effort this Government 
may be called on to interfere, both in the interest of humanity, and 
because the relations of this country with Spain are now in such a 
delicate condition that another such occurrence as the Virginius 
affuir might arouse “a feeling and excitement in this country which 
might force events.” Finally, he says that in the absence of any 
prospect of the termination of the war, or of any change in the 
manner in which it has been conducted on either side, he feels 
“that the time is at hand when it may be the duty of other govern- 
ments to interfere, with the view of bringing to an end a disastrous 
and destructive conflict.” 
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F- On the same day Mr. Fish addressed a circular note to the Ame- 
rican Ministers in London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Rome, with a copy of the above despatch to Mr. Cushing, ex- 
pressing the President’s belief that an expression of opinion by 
these governments in support of the views of the United States 
would induce Spain, “by some wise and conclusive measure, to 
render all thought or necessity of intervention from any quarter 
unnecessary,” and informing them that intervention is not contem- 
plated as an immediate result, but as a contingent necessity, in 
case “the contest be prosecuted and a satisfactory adjustment of 
existing griefs be not reached”; but the President would “ discoun- 
tenance the recognition of belligerency or independence.” The only 
thing published in the nature of a reply to all this is a telegram 
from Mr. Cushing, dated Dec. 4, in which he says he has had an im- 
portant interview with the Spanish Minister, in which he admits 
our grievances, condemns sequestration of foreigners’ property and 
the delays of redress, and offers to settle every case promptly and 
to remove all cause of complaint as to the treaty, aud “ reprobates 
the conduct of the authorities in Cuba.” 


The reflection which the correspondence suggests at once is that 
Mr. Fish mixes up two things which have no necessary cbnnection. 
Redress for wrongs done to citizens of the United States, whether 
by the confiscation of their property or their illegal trial he has, of 
course, the right to demand, and is in duty bound to press without 
needless delay; but these eases are few in number, and easily 
proved and disposed of. With the general condition of the island 
and the Spanish mode of governing it they have no necessary Con- 
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nection, any more than the Alabama claims had with the condition 


the 


of Ireland. If there be a belligerent power in arms agains 
Spanish Government on the is!and, this Government is 
recognize it, and may fairly offer to mediate between the con 
batants. If there be not, the general disorders of the administra 
tion are none of our business, and we could not possibly meddle in 
them without incurring the grave and weighty responsibility of 
providing aremedy. If, asa result of our intervention, the Spaniards 
should withdraw or be driven out, the island would certainly be | 
on our hands, and we have no machinery for governing it as a de 
pendency. We couldonly do one thing with it—admit it as a State, 
and what a State it would be with its ignorant, barbarous, supersti 
tious population! Now, we do not need to point out in detail the 


bound 10 


objections to our assuming any such burden; and yet to our assum 
ing it Mr. Fish’s heats and threats and lamentations and offers of 


mediation inevitably point. Everybody kuows that there is no: 

or party on the island capable of administering it if Spain abun 
dons it, and, therefore, we must by all means keep clear of it until 
we get rid of our own difficulties, which are certainly great enouzh 
for such statesmen as we have in Washington. 

We called Mr. Fish’s attention two weeks ago te the perf rm- 
ances of Mr. Francis Thomas, the late American Minister to Perv, 
in acting as a pawnbroker in that country by lending money at 
exorbitant rates of interest on the pledges of jewels, as another 
sign of the condition into which the diplomatic service was falling, 
and as a fresh argument in support of our suggestion that it should 
be abolished before matters get worse.”’ Since then another extra- 
ordinary revelation has been made. Mr. Gratiot Washburne, the 
late Second Seeretary of Legation in Paris, was a short time 2 
home on a short leave of absence, and, during his stay here, appears 
to have aeted as agent of a spirited American cireus proprietor 
named Myers, who has just opened or is about to open a monster 
“Hippodrome” in Paris. Mr. Washburne accordingly advertised 
in his own name, in the New York Clipper, for ‘‘a first-class bare- 
back male and female rider” for “Mr. Myers’s Great American 
Cireus, Paris, France—the palace circus of the world.” The 7¥é- 
bune states that it learns, on enquiry, that he tried also during his 
stay here to secure animals for the “ palace circus.” He went back 
about the end of November, and has now been promoted to the 
First Secretaryship of the Legation at St. Petersburg. where he will 
be at least a novelty. Harper's Weekly very properly contrasts the 
extraordinary indulgence shown to General Schenck and his kind 


on 


with the stern retribution dealt out to Mr. Motley for & mere error 
of judgment in the conduct of a negotiation. He was not even 


allowed to get “under fire,” but dismissed with an opprobrious 


rebuke. 





The meeting of the stockholders of the Emma Mine called by 
the directors to pass on the proposal to authorize Mr. Ma®Dougall 
to prosecute Park and his confederates in the sale of the stock was 
held in London on Saturday last, and the resolution was passed 
with only seven dissentients. Park, in the meantime, continues tu 
spread the report that something wonderful in the way.of yield has 
been taking place in the mine within a few weeks which will com 
pletely vindicate him; but this is now an old and well-worn story, 
and either had not reached London on Saturday, or, like so ian) 
of its predecessors, was disbelieved. If MacDougall carries out his 
threats, General Schenck will be placed in the very awkward pre- 
dicament which we foreshadowed in November, 1871. In other 
words, be will be forced to plead his privilege in bar of criminal 
proceedings. 


Mr. Morton has been making during the week his long-promised 
speech on the intimidation of Republican voters at the South, and 
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especially in Mississippi, at the late election. It contains nothing | not made by “men,” and he created a sensation, according to the 


d does net point to any remedy ; indeed, the only remedy it 
rgestsis the occupation of the South for an indefinite 
period by a large military The kind of intimidation on which 
he lay is what is ealled “ social ostracism ”—that is, 
the unwillingness of Southerners to employ Republican lawyers or 
doctors, or to visit at the houses of Republicans, or invite them to 


new an 
even remotely tl 
force. 


most stress 


their own. 
should be dealt with by the press and pulpit. Making speeches on 
utterly powerless with regard to it. 


dreadful exhibit; but then it 
in failing to tell us why the murders were com- 


if correct, a 
of pertineney 
mitted. 
a marked we all knew, but 
many of them are political Mr. Morton does not 
That the vast majority of them have nothing to do 
politics is a legitimate inference from the history of Southern man- 
ners during the last hundred years. Why should Southerners mur- 
der less since the war than before it? Why should their murdering 
be confined now to political opponents, which it never was in old 
times? We wish for our part, from the bottom of our hearts, that 
we thought the recklessness of Southerners about taking human 
life had its root in the present condition of politics. We fear it lies 
far deeper, aud lies where neither Morton nor Conkling nor any of 
the ‘Senatorial group” can get at it, with either infantry, cavalry, 
or artillery, viz., in the barbarism of society—a barbarism only to 
be got rid of by time, education, industry, and the growth of popu- 
lation. 


feature of Southern life 


Perhaps the most startling thing about the speech is that 
it should have been made, listened to, and reported. We presume 
that there is nobody in the country who now has the smallest belief 
in Mr. Merton’s honesty as a politician, or supposes that there is 
any sincerity in anything be says. He makes speeches, everybody 
kuows, on whichever side of any question he supposes most likely 
to be popular, aud he has no hesitation in flatly and publicly con- 
tradicting in Janusry what he said in July. Nobody, in fact, 
credits him with any convictions of his own. In a pure and healthy 
state of politics and of public opinion, he would be living in close 
retirement and taking his exercise after dark. Nevertheless, no 
nan courts observation more, or tackles grave questions with more 
audacity and ostentation, and he gets outwardly as respectful a 
hearing, and there has to be as much editorial weighing of his 
words, as if he were a loyal, upright, unselfish man. Of course he 
really cares no more about the condition of the South than he cares 
about hard or soft money, and, though people listen, nobody has any 
intention of acting on his utterances. One of the first signs of real 
reform in politics will be the disappearance of his type of politicians. 


The Senate has spent the week chiefly in debating the attack on 
the Tregpury accounts, discussing and passing a measure introduced 
by Mr. Sherman proposing an investigation into the trade in alcoholic 
liquors, and listening to Mr. Morton’s Mississippi speech. ‘The Re- 
publicans have finally sueceeded in getting the Treasury enquiry 
demanded by Mr. Davis referred to the Finance Committee instead 
of a special investigating committee, as proposed by him. 
House has been carrying on a protracted Centennial debate. In the 
course of the laiter, General Banks distinguished himself by an- 
nouncing the discovery of a constitutional authority for the appro- 
priation in the treaty-making power—a feat in hermeneutics almost 
as remarkable as that accomplished in science by the late Mr. 
Pheenix when he backed his theodolite “into the, plane of the true 
meridian.” The debate showed that several of the Southern mem- 
bers are still strong on nice legal points, one of them making a 
very good offset to General Banks’s argument by a speech in which he 
conclusively proved that the United States are not ‘a nation,” but 


a confederation of sovereign States. The Constitution, he said, was 


This is a topie which, if it calls for discussion at all, | 
| was published a fortnight since. 
it before a legislature is a vain performance, because a legislature is | 
The record of murders and | 
woundings at the Seuth which Mr. Morton produces is of course, | 
wants the element | 
| The office he filled is unknown to the law. 
That reckless, numerous, and unpunished murders are | 

how | 
know. | 

With | 


The | 





| newspaper report of the proceedings, by declaring that it was made 


by “States,” thus clearing up all doubts on the subject which may 
have existed in the minds of some of the members. On Tuesday 
the House voted the appropriation by 146 to 130, after incorporating 
in the bill an amendment providing that the $1,500,000 shall be 
repaid to the Treasury before any dividends go to the stockholders. 
Mr. Morrison has introduced his resumption bill, a synopsis of which 





The Rev. Dr. Newman, General Grant’s pastor in Washington, 
has been examined by a committee of the House about the results 
of his tour around the world as an “Inspector of Consulates.” 
It was created on his 
own motion by the President, with the assistance of Mr. Boutwell, 
who fell in with the scheme, and gave Dr. Newman a treasury com- 
mission to inspect the consuls’ accounts, while the President gave 
him one to examine the consular offices. He drew $5,000 a year 
while he was away, and had hisexpenses paid. His commission had 
expired by the time he reached St. Petersburg on bis way home, s» he 
magnanimously travelled the rest of*the way at his own expense. 
He makes some recommendations about the consulates, but it would 
be clearly unsafe for the committee or anybody else to act on them. 
Dr. Newman had no fitness for his task either through training or 
experience. The trip was arranged for him, not to serve the Govern- 
ment, but to serve him. When he started there was, cf course, no 
expectation that he would find a Democratic majority in the House 
when he came back. If an appropriation for his services were 
refused, it would be a proper and fitting rebuke of his appointment. 
When the President and Secretary of the Treasury combine to 
ereate offices unknown to the law, and to spend public money in 
advanee of any appropriation, indemnity ought to depend on their 
selection of some one plainly fitted for the work. The despatch of a 
statistician like Mr. David A. Wells or General F. A. Walker, or some 
merchant with long experience of foreign trade, on the errand assigned 
to Dr. Newman, would probably have resulted in a valuable and in- 
structive report; as it is, all the country gets for its money is scraps 
of information picked up, no one knows how, by a Methodist 
minister during a hasty tour. 


The negro Whipper, elected a judge by the South Carolina 
Legislature, and refused a commission by Governor Chamberlain, 
has been making an exhibition of himself in a speech delivered in 


the House of Representatives at Columbia. The speech was en- 
tirely made up of a denial of all charges against himself and a 
furious attack upon Governor Chamberlain and the News and 
Courier. He declined to produce any evidence to prove his inno- 
cence, because, as he very frankly said, it might be used in court 
to convict him. He gave a terrible description of Chamberlain’s 
character, and predicted that, if the two men got their deserts, 
Moses would hereafter be “a saint in heaven,” with Chamberlain 
below ‘in hell howling.” As to the opposition press, he declared 
that the “‘ very sanctum ” of the News and Courier “reeks with the 
foulest corruption,” and that the floors cf the building, the walls, 
and the roof that protects them, ‘‘ were purchased with money wrung 
illegally from the taxpayers.” As to the charge of heing a gam- 
bler, he admitted that he had been once, but added, ‘‘ This I place 
in the past tense.” His gambling, it seems, belongs to “‘ the degene- 
rate days of the past, and they are gone for ever.” He admitted 
that the government of South Carolina was not perfect, but 
reminded his hearers of ‘‘the historic fact that there had been 
errors in all governments.” . Finally, he attributed tire opposition to 
his selection as judge to Caste, vowed that nething should prevent 
his gettiag hold of his office, and warned “ usurpers and traitors ” 
generally of the danger of rousing the “‘spirit that in the reign of 
Charles I. unseated the throne, beheaded the king,” and s» on, and 
intimated the belief that this spirit was ‘‘ abroad in the land.” Ex- 
cept for the implied threats contained in it, the speech reads like a 
burlesque of speeches by white politicians ‘‘ under fire.” 











A contributor to the Woman’s Journal chronicles the important 
fact that the Iowa Legislature is “forging ahead” on the weman 
question, the Senate having elected one woman for enrolling clerk, 
one for engrossing clerk, and two as “ paper-folders.” The House 
has not done s» well, having put only two women in as clerks: 
on the other hand, the nominees fir postmaster and assistant- 
postmaster were also women. 


by 


rt 
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Governor Carpenter, too, catching 


the enthusiasm of the Legislature, has suggested that the suecess of 


the experiment of woman suffrage in the Territory of Wyoming, 
taken together with Centennial and other considerations, seems to 
make it proper that the people of Iowa should have an opportunity to 
vote on the pending constitutional amendment extending the suffrage 
to women. We may venture to suggest in reply, that while women 
may and no doubt do make very good clerks and postmistresses, the 
fact that they do is not a very conclusive argument in favor of their 
having the ballot; and we think the people of Jowa would also do 
well to consider whether the perpetual introduction of the success 
of the Wyoming experiment into discussions of woman suffrage has 
not been a little overdone. Wyoming is a vast territory, about as 
large as all the New England States and New York together, almost 
unpopulated, and with hardly any women at all. The notion that 
thickly populated States with highly complex systems of govern- 
ment are to watch the experiments of Wyoming to find out who they 
ought to give the suffrage to is really preposterous, and we can only 
account for the continual reappearance of it as coming from the 
well-known and irrepressible love ef humor which distinguishes 
all agitators and social reformers. 


There has been an immense amount of talk during the week 
over the failure of the two parties in the Plymouth Church quarrel 
to call the Mutual Council, but the facts covered up by it are few 
and simple. Plymouth Church agreed to allow Mrs. Moulton to 
eall whom she pleased, but “ protested” against her calling the 
churehes of Drs. Budington and Storrs. Drs. Budington and 
Storrs hearing of this protest declined to serve, and then Mrs. 
Moulton refused to go on. The church then declared that it never 
meant to shut out Drs. Budington and Storrs by its protest if Mrs. 


Moulton was really bent on having them, to which Mrs. Moulton re- | 


plied that, in point of fact, the protest had shut them out and had 
restricted her liberty of choice, and she must decline to proceed. 
Whereupon the church said that she really never wished to pro- 
ceed, and Mr. Van Cott, her counsel, advised her to take no fur- 
ther notice of such people, and then Mr. Beecher denounced Mr. 
Van Cott from the pulpit as an untruthful person, and so on. Mr. 
Beecher, indeed, seems to have wholly abandoned the silent, pa- 
tient, Christlike réle which he played so long, and is now as noisy 
and bellicose as any cf the brethren, and flings charges of perjury 
and falsehoed and fraud about quite freely. He had, in fact, some- 
what prepared the publie for fatal objections to any mutual 
council by the announcement some weeks ago that he was 
not going to be tried by a tribunal of “wolves and foxes,” 
meaning, it was supposed, by these terms any minister who teok an 
unfavorable view of his case. As we pointed out last week, if the 
absence of bias be necessary to a proper investigation of the case, 
no denominational tribunal can try it. We are sorry to have to eail 
attention again to a certain want of ingenuousness on Mr. Beecher’s 
part. When, by way of ridiculing "Mrs. Moulton’s desire to have 
certain new witnesses examined, he said these, or several of them, 
had been summoned to appear before the first committee of inves- 
tigation and had failed to do so, he ought to have mentioned that 
every nember of that committee was selected by himself, and that 
it conducted its enquiries with closed doors, and that it was, there- 
fore, most natural that witnesses whose testimony would be likely 
to damage him should be unwilling to go before it. 


The feeling of the public about the whole affair we take to be 
one of utter weariness and disgust ; but there is also a widespread 
opinion that the Congregatioral body ought, forits own sake, if it ean, 
to investigate the matter thoroughly, hearing a?’ witnesses and all 
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kinds of evidence, before some tribunal not made wp by Mr. 


dott wT 

‘ Pas haw *} . "_ . Pega . ‘ 
and Brother Shearman. The “advisory council” whieh is now 
about to meet will preve simply another use 

lic? $ . ¢ 43 +4 By rs _ 
CGisposing of tae matter. Nothing we dispose of the mat 'y 
the exammation of every human being who ean, er savs he ean, 
} > . + . : ’ 
throw any light upon it, and Mr. Reeeher may be assured that the 

} ink Pe ys . 
bold, defiant, combative poliey is not better now than “the 

F tence” } "Pha tim . ] - 
of siience” was. The time to have turned and fought like a brave 


man was when Moulton and Tilton summoned him from his 
meeting like a culprit. 


pravey 


What is needed now is perfect: candor and 


good temper, and the avoidance of all demurrers, or protests, or 
reservations, or special pleas ef any description. Brother Shear 
man likes these things because he is skilled in theiruse. But Brother 
Shearman is a poor counsellor ter a man whose nN i 


deadly peril. 


The week has been notable in Wall Street for the further advanes 
in United States bonds and other securities known to be safi 
ments. The rise in United States bonds has lex 
the purchases of savings-banks, insurance and trust companies, 
latter hi 
an amount as $300.000, and from that down 
mand has been supplied for the most part by the German 
who have been bringing bonds from London and thy 
kets. 


and even discount banks, some of the Wing taken as large 


O00, this cde 


The eflect of the bond movement has been to strenethen the 


gold and foreign-exchange markets, and it is evident that if bonds 
continue to be 4; to 1’, per cent. higher here in Europe, it 
will soon be necessary to export gold, which is something to be 4 

gretted at a time when there is so little gold in the country, and 


when, in view of the pledge to resume specie pay 
much is needed. In 


London there bave been no changes of note, 
money having unexpectedly become dearer early in the week, se 
that the Bank of England did not feel justified in reducing its rate 
below 5 per cent.; there bas since been another change, and the 

|} other Lendon discount houses have done business es low as 8'y pe 
cent. In business aifairs there bas been much = dulness, the 
unseasonable weather having contributed much to that result 
Merchants, it is proper to say, are hopeful in respect to the busi- 


ness of this vear, and while they do look for a large speculative 
trade, are confident that 


and that the profits will be larger. 


not 


there will be more done this year than last 


ts 
The money market is becoming 
very easy, and the surplus reserve ef the banks is now nearly 
$15,000,000, with the eurreney movement still in favor of New York. 


The gold pric e for S100 greenbacks bas ranged during the week be- 
tween S&k8 G9 and Ses 39. 

Mr. Edward Jenkins, the author of *Ginx’s Baby.’ and who is 
actually Keeping Mr. Fitzjames Stephen out of Parliament, has 


written another “work,” this time 
‘The Devil’s Chain,’ in 


‘Ginx’s Baby,’ to exhibit in rude, 


a temperance tale, entitled 
es ; ; 
whieh, he savs, “his aim is bere, as in 


full 
features and proportions of the abuses he would humbly help to re 


stern, truthful outlines the 


move.” The “tale,” which has the propertions and pretensions of a 
novel, appears to be an ineffably sillv performance, in which, hew- 
ever, there is no solid objection to Mr. Jenkins’s engaging: but 


there is every objection to the presence of a person whose proper 
work is the composition of such stories in the legislature of a great 
The 
rid of him as its 
if he could 


be removed from Parliament in the same summary fashion ii 


and civilized state at a time of great difficulty and perplexity. 
Dominion of Canada, we are got 
‘* Agent General ” in London, by abolishing the « 


giad to see, bas 
itfice. 
would 
be a great gain, because lis present position has a debauching in- 
fluence on the imagination of thousands of weak persons of a philan- 
thropie turn all over the Anglo-Saxon world. 
to spread the notion that if a man grows excited and fluent over 


lie helps every day 


pauperism and drunkenness, his judgment on all questions of 
government beeomes valuable and instructive. Our civilization is 
probably in more danger from the Jenkinses and their admirer 


than frem any other ene agency. 









THE CENTENNIAL BEFORE CONGRESS. 
i World has been earrying on a vigorous attack against the 
Centennial appropriation on the gropnd of its unconstitution- 








ality — its ; 







a particular State”; 
* general welfare,” otherwise there would be no need of any consti- 
tutional restrictions whatever. It will not perhaps avail much to 
say to a free-trader that this point has been sufficiently settled for 
the purposes of the Exposition by the long practice of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the protection of national industry. Every 
etudent of the tariff is familiar with cases in which taxes have been 
levied which could only enure to the benefit of a single private 
manufacturer or a single private corporation, or to that of the peo- 
ple of one State or section, and could only promote the general wel- 
fare so remotely and indirectly, if at all, as to be incapable of calcu- 
lation or appreciation ‘by any legislature. In fact, the protective 
system has now been so long pursued and acquiesced in, for far-off 
and shadowy ends, that Congress has become possessed of an 
amount of discretion, in the construction of the term “ general wel- 
fare,” which, it is useless to deny, easily covers the case of the 
Exposition. We may regret this, or not, as our _ political 
ideas may determine, but the fact remains. ‘The country is at 
this moment studded over with private corporations which could 
not exist for six months but for the imposition by the Government 
of taxes for their benefit on the community at large. Whether the 
community at large does now or will ever derive any benefit from 
them, is a question on which there is great and widespread difference 
of opinion. From many of them the most ardent protectionists 
admit it does not at present derive any benefit whatever. Those 
wiio say it will in these cases derive benefit in the future are mostly 
prophets, whom it is impossible to refute, and yet on their prophecies 
an elaborate system of fiscal legislation has been in great part built 
up and is maintained. There is, in short, no country in the world 
in which the liberty of judging what does and what does not con- 
tribute to the general welfare has been more freely exercised by 
the legislature than in the United States. The imposition of taxes 
to help people engaged in a particular trade @ fortiori, would, 
justify almost anything else of the kind. 

To be sure, Hamilton, while claiming for the term “ general 
welfare ” the widest meaning, and making it cover applications of 
money to “‘ whatever concerns the general interests of learning, of 
agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce,” makes the qualifi- 
cation “ that the object to which an appropriation of money is to be 
made must be general and not local; its operation extending in fact, 
or by possibility, throughout the Union, and not being confined to a 
particular spot.” But, then, this reserve has little practical value. 
How can a protective duty op pig-iron be made to benefit States in 
which there is no iron-ore, coal, or wood? How can a bounty on 
fish benefit the people of Colorado or Kansas? The fact is that 
the majority of the protective duties are in their direct benefits 
thoroughly local, and the possibility of their usefulness to the rest 
of the country has to be left to the imagination. 

It must be remembered, too, that when we admit the United 
States Government to be the government of a nation, we concede, 
on general grounds, almost everything the applicants for the Cen- 
tennial appropriation can desire. Nothing is better settled by long 
usage than that provision for the “general welfare” of a nation 
goes far beyond the mere direct protection of life and property, 
and that it includes a great deal that is simply ornamental, or 
which, if useful, is only useful through its esthetic influence on the 
imagination or on the manners. How do the vastness and architec- 
tural beauty of the Capitol contribute to the general welfare, if not 
in this way? How does the World justify the expenditure of the 
public money on the pictures and statues and mural decoration 
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iurgument, which is not to be despised, being that Congress, | 
having power to levy taxes ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the | 
common defence and general welfare of the United States,” can- | 
not appropriate money in aid of a “ private joint-stock company in 
it cannot do anything it pleases for the | 





and tiling and fine furniture of the interior? Why does the Ameri- 
can Minister in London or Paris receive a large salary, when his 
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| year’s work might be done in a week? Why has the President 


$50,000 a year? Who paid the expense of sailing the Endeavor to 
England and giving her to the British Government? On what 
principle did the Government entertain King Kalakaua or send 
the Rev. Dr. Newman on his trip round the world? Where 
was the consiituticnal warrant for loading a frigate with 
corn for the famine-stricken Irish in 1847? The offer of 
President Monroe to bring Lafayette to this country in a man- 
of-war, and the presentation to him by Congress of $200,000 
and a township of land after he came, were neither more nor 
less than appropriations of the public money to express gratitude ; 
and, if Congress may levy taxes for the mere expression of gratitude 
or admiration, and this can be called the promotion of the general 
welfare, it is hard to say what limit there is to its discretion under 
this head, except such as is imposed by good sense and decency. If 
the Centennial Association, for instance, private corporation as it is, 
were to conduct the Exposition in such a manner as to reflect great 
credit on the country, and to raise it in the estimation of foreign 
countries, and to stimulate the demand for the products of its trade 
and industry and inventiveness, and were to come out of the enter- 
prise with loss, where would be the warrant for denying to Congress 
the right to indemnify it, and what substantial difference is there 
between protecting it against a probable deficit and making good 
an actual one ? 

We opposed the Exposition strongly in the beginning because its 
beginning was bad. It was started in a State which has more than 
any other relied on Government aid for all sorts of undertakings, 
and has done more than any other to confuse the public mind with 
regard to the proper limits of Government interference. Its promo- 
ters asked for Government recognition on the express promise that 
they were not to seek Government support in money, and almost 
immediately broke their promise and began to seek it. Had they 
then got it, we have no doubt that private exertions would have 
been relaxed, and private and State contributions would have been 
withheld, and the whole burden have been thrown on Congress, and, 
Congress having shouldered it, the political cormorants from all 
parts of the Union would have flocked to Philadelphia for a share in 
the spoils. Congressmen would have demanded places and privi- 
leges for their “henchmen” as the price of their votes, and the 
party in power would very likely have insisted on turning the whole 
concern to some account in this year’s campaign, and the Ex- 
position, instead of proving a national glory, would have proved 
a national shame, and the year 1877 would have been passed 
in investigating and exposing a crop of disgusting “ scandals” 
produced by it. We confess we had doubts, based on the spirit 
in which the enterprise seemed to have been begun and on the 
peculiar kind of machinery created by the charter, whether it 
would under any circumstances be well organized or well executed. 
Happily, Congress refused to become pecuniarily of otherwise re- 
sponsible fur it, and the managers, finding themselves compelled to 
rely on themselves, went manfully to work and, in spite of the pre- 
vailing business depression, speedily won public confidence. The 
Exposition now promises to be all that could be desired, and the 
amount of money raised already for it, by the States and individu- 
als, is so great as to make it as certain as anything of the kind can 
be that Congress will be called on for no more than the sum now 
asked for—$¢1,500,000 ; and the nation is certainly interested to that 
extent at least in the success of the undertaking, and is, we think, 
morally bound to contribute it, for the discredit of failure will now fall 
not on any one State or city or corporation, but on the Union, and, for 
reasons too numerous to mention, it is very undesirable that any fur- 
ther discredit should befail us in foreign eyes. The “ general wel- 
fare” is not made up alone of hogs, and corn, and miles of railroad, 
and yards of cotton, and tons ofiron. Influence and reputation enter 
into it largely, especially when they magnify principles and ideas 
which the whole nation has deeply at heart, and which, what- 
ever the practice may be, lie at the foundation of American polity, 
and do more than anything else to fire the popular imagination and 
keep it ia readiness for great undertakings. 
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THE GRANGER COLLAPSE. 


\HE inaugural addfess by the new Governor of Wisconsin brings 


out strikingly the great change of feeling on the subject of 


Granger legislation whieh has come over the Northwestern States 
within the past year. The whole question of the validity of the 
laws passed by Wisconsin and other States is now before the Su 
preme Court, and will soon be decided by that tribunal finally and 
without appeal. But whichever way the decision may go as to the 
principle of the laws, the question whether they have worked well— 
whether they have benefited the States which have adopted them— 
is a practical question which must be decided by the Grangers’ own 
experience ; and it is this question on which the farmers have now 
pretty much made up their minds. In Wisconsin, it seems from 
the Governor’s address, experience shows that they have produced 


the following effects: Railroad construction, even in those parts of 


the State which most need it, has come to a dead stand-still; no 
company has paid dividends on its steck for the past two years, and 
during the past year only iour companies have paid interest on their 
bonds. If this eessation of dividends and interest meant a diversion 
of the money into the pockets of the oppressed farmer, it might be 
very well; but unfortunately the farmer is a borrower of money, and 
the farming States of the West depend for their prosperity upon the 
stability of their ercdit; and the Governor declares that while the 
right to pass Granger laws is one “ of vital importance,” it cannot 
at the same time be denied that ‘the existing laws” have, 
“either justly or unjustly,” ‘‘impaired the credit of the 
State, and of its individual citizens, in the commercial 
and financial centres of the world.” With 


‘‘immense resources | 


undeveloped,” and a ‘“‘consequent need of capital from sources 
where it is in excess,” the people “find capital repelled” by | 


these laws. 


This the Governcr thinks is not strange, inasmuch as | 


everybody outside the State can see, Ist, that capital has been in- | 


vested in Wisconsin railroads; 2d, that they are in daily use by the 
peuple of the State; 3d, that this use pays nvthing to the owners; 


4th, that the owners are compelled by law to permit the use, and | 


” 


“deprived by law of the right to say what they shall receive for it. 


He therefore recommends the repeal of the Granger laws, and the | 
| dominant parties, and, as in the earlier case, a large number of in- 


substitution for them of provisions against extertion and unjust 
discrimination, as well as the establishment of “ maximum rates ” 


“not greater than those fixed by the companies when they made | 


their own tariffs ”—the latter suggestion being, of course, a conve- 
nient device for covering the Granger retreat. 
all probability; be repealed this winter, and as the Grangers ceased 
some time since to influence general politics, we may fairly be con- 
sidered to have arrived at the end of the agitation. 

A curious parallel might be drawn between the history of the 
Granger delusion and that of another “new party ” which had a 
brief ex#tence some twenty years ago. Then, as at the time of the 
beginning of the Granger excitement, there was a strong suspicion, 
well or ill founded, that the two dominant parties were in a mori- 
bund condition, that they had served their purpose and must dis- 
appear. The question was, What should take their place? The 
“‘ American ” party came forward and explained to the public that the 
Catholies and foreigners were at the bottom of all the existing trou- 
bles, and if the foreigner could be checked, the ballot-box purified 
by changes in the naturalization laws, and the Bible kept in the 
public sehools, all would be well, discontent would disappear, and 
peace and contentment reign throughout the land. 
this ery may seem after all that bas happened since, and now that 


| next. 
The laws will, in 





Ludicrous as | 


} 


we know by bitter experience what was the real trouble, the politi- | 


cians and demagogues of the day were delighted with it. To some 


it seemed to offer an opportunity of avoiding the disagreeable sub- | 


ject of slavery, which always led to hard words and sometimes to 


bard blows, and of uniting the masses in a really popular move- 
ment. To others it seemed as if the organization might be cap- | 


tured for the benefit of already existing interests. The American 
movement spread like wild-fire. In its origin a secret order—very 
much like the Patrons of Husbandry—it spread from New York into 
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half the cities, towns, and villages throughout the country. The 
disintegration of the cld parties, which was going on twenty 
years ago, just as it seemed to be three years ago, brought it 
new recruits every day. Pro-siavery men went into it ‘ i’ 
they thought they could make it a * Unien” party; anti-slavery 
men, to make it an anti-slavery party. In fe54, the organization 


had an important influence in the Northern eleetions, and the year 
closed with one of the old parties beaten, the other disorganized, 
and seventy-five members of the new party elected to Congress 
from the Northern States. When the Ainerican 
Order met in Philadelphia, in 1854, this party of two years’ growth 
Was supposed to number from a million and a helf to two millions 
of voters, and it held a national convention for the purpose of car- 
rying the Presidential election. The next year it was dead. The 
politicians who had concocted it were obliged to abandon its conve- 
nient shelter, and declare themselves for or against the extension of 
slavery. 

The reason why it died is obvious enough. 
to gct up a party on the basis of a eanning appeal to race prejudice 
and bigotry in a country the corner-stone of whose institutions and 
prosperity is toleration and a reprission of prejudice. There were 
then, as there have been since, abuses of the right of suffrage, cor- 
ruption in elections, and danger to the schools from rich and power- 


,* 


“council” of the 


It was an attempt 


ful religious sects. But these abuses were necessary incidents to 
the system of government and the condition of society, and to 
attempt to get rid of them by giving up the principles on which the 
whole system rested, and to expect a national party formed for this 
purpose to last, was very much like expecting success for a move- 
meut among landowners to abolish property in land, er for an 
agitation among editors for the suppression of the freedom of the 
press. 

The Granger movement differed, of course, from its earlier pro- 
totype in many of the surrounding cireumstances, but not in prinei- 
ple. What the slavery question was twenty years age, the questions 
of “reform” 
mental powers, of the revenue and the eurrency 
the Granger excitement began, as when the American 
began, there were doubts as to the permanence of either of the 


i.e., of honesty in publie life, of the abuse of govern- 
When 


movement 


are how. 


genious and fertile minds at once busied themselves with secing 
whether they could find out what move public opinion would make 
It must be confessed that, in the more recent case, they made 
what at first seemed a better hit than their predecessors had done. 
The railroad system of the country was overrun with abuses which 
had made a great noise, and the farming population of the West 
were interested in reforming these abuses, as a well-managed railroad 
system was necessary for the transportation of agricultural products. 
These were the materials to work upon. By intlaming the cupidity 
of the farmer and making him believe that the railroads were de- 
spoiling him, a new party would be formed which would have “ all 
the elements of success.” Republicans would come into it because 
it was a “reform” party, Democrats because it was a “ free-trade” 
party, the farmers because it was a farmers’ party. A taking con- 
fusion between meum and tuwm was introduced now to serve the 
same purpose that an appeal to bigotry and prejudice had done be- 
fore. 

Just as before, it was announced that the two old parties were 
practically dead; that there was a great rising of the people ; that 
a “new era” of purification and reform had sect in. Granges 
spread through State after State, and in many State governments 
the Republican and Democratic parties ceased for the time to have 
any existence. The movement was represented to be directed 
against tyranny and oppression, and the ‘‘ absentee” railroad 
owner was made to play very much the same part in the later, 
that the foreigner and the Catholic Church had been made to play 
in the earlier craze. Most of the leading newspapers had a good 
word to say for the movement as being, whether founded in reason 


| or not, at any rate in “the right direction,” or, in other words, 


likely to result in the breaking-up of the old parties. The move- 
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it en { 7) ( lit numbered voters by the hurdred 
dl } ( de ishature ii Congressme: And 

ne t¢ ( 
‘ ‘ ) e, | us out in saving that we have 
esult tre the time when the n cment 
‘| ( ei \\ did in beesus i wye- 
1 : ‘ ‘ful to us, but because 
1) i Clie a ( wld ceed in America 
\ ( buses, but against the rights 
of prop That a particular class in the community would, under 
cover of a vague ery about oppression and wrongs, the exact nature 
of which they were never able to state clearly, be long allowed to 
masquerade as reformers for the purpese of making a living at their 
neighbors’ expense, v ve have always had too high an opinion of Ameri- 


and common sense to suppose. When the Grangers had 


Cat honesty 


once proclaimed that their object was to “ fix rates,” or, in other 
words, t) declare by law what proportion of the market value of 
wrvices they themselves should pay, and that they would not be 


he ft 
me & 


that 
in 


bound by t their e 
the 


this COUNnTTVY Was ¢% 


mtracts, it was perfectly clear 


Granger nt was rank communism, and its success 


+ 


inst all reason and experience. 


\t the time when the Granger fury was at its height, those who 
al te 
is Who felt it their duty to “labor” with all doubters, and 
1 that was really on foot and was 
‘‘revolutionize the country.” These instructors of the 
maintain a judicious silence, and apparently have 
entirely forgotten the fearful perils which * watered stock” and 
railroad and “ pools” and “consolidation” and 
“Tom” Seott and Vanderbilt were going to bring in their train. 
The 


railroads would absorb the State. 


endeavor »expose its fallacies received a great deal of advice 


from perso 
ther creat movement 
to 


how 


to show a 
coing 


public 
** combinations ” 


State, they ured us, must either absorb the railrvads or the 
Unless we all became Grangers, 
We trust 


lent will be a warning to al! 


this was the inevitable end to which we were tending. 


that the collapse of the Granger moven 


who shared these gloomy apprehensions, and who tried to persuade 


themselves and their neighbors that the way to remedy them 


was to plunder the railroad companies. When another at- 
tempt is made to “revolutionize the country,” or to break up 
the old parties, we trust they will ask themselves, not how 


many votes the new movement probably numbers, but whether 


Nation. 


it has a solid reason for existence ; whether the arguments of its 
supporters are true, or mere hollow imitations of reasoning ; whether | 


the grievances against which it is directed really exist, and whether, 
if they de, the movement will remedy or merely increase them ; and, 


finally, whether the character of the men who advocate the new 
ideas is solid or flimsy ; whether they are men who can defend the 
stand they have taken by their intelligence and reputations, or 


whether they are mere howling demagogues, emitting sound and 
furv and nothing more. If they cannot satisfy themselves on these 
points, we strongly advise them to let the movement rage, and to 


} 


helieve that honesty and good sense will outlive it, no matter how 


many States it may carry. 


GIRTON COLLEGE. 
JANUARY 16, 1876. 


by E people to an American student at 


‘Whv have you lef 


lish 


( College i ft your own country, where 
pul nion i lvanced on the question of female education, and where 
vomen lleges are many, tocome here ?” Theanswer we might give is that 
the existing women’s colleges in the United States are little more than high- 

( wl status is undefined, whose degrees, when won, mean little or | 
not} to the public, and whose domestic economy is usually so narrow, and 
th is i yoner , that women accustomed to refined and easy modes 
of life are unwilling to enter them. Girton College, for the first time in 
the ed i hist of England or America, brings women into direct 


ompetition with men, under the auspices of an institution of high 
character and wide reputation, and thus attracts to itself the best young 


itions of social refinement and domestic com- 


Englishwomen ; while the trad 
fort which the college 


hares wilh the university of which it isa dependent vy 
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make a sojourn within its gates possible and delightful to the most fas- 

tidious, 
or many years &@ large circle of earnest women In England have longed 

the ulti- 


tem of female education might be did not, perhaps, always agree. 


for a Change in the education of their sex. Their views of what 
mute s} 
To most of them it eventually became clear that women could only be fairiy 
tested by the educational standard and methods which the experience of 
ages had shaped for men, * Let us move the stagnant waters,” they said, 
The first answer to their 
in 1865, to the Cambridge 
and Oxford Local Examinations for persons under eighteen years of age. 
The « 


‘‘and the stream must find its true channel ” 


prayers and efforts was the admission of girls, 


fect of this extension was immediately felt in all private schools, and 
It introduced for women the era cf 
definite and thorough elementary training. 


also in the home training of girls. 
The best private schcols are 
now organized with a view to sending up their pupils to these examinations, 
and many girls of the best families have been prepared at home and have 
At first, the names of girls were not published in the class-iists, 
Now, it is optional with the candidate whether ker name shall be published 


passed. 
or not, The next step in the movement was the institution, in 1869, of the 
Cainbridge Higher Local Examination for Women (since 1873 for men end 
women) over eighteen years of age. Finally, it was thought feasible to 
claim for women the supreme privilege of admission to the regular exam’- 
nations of the University of Cambridge. 

In 1869, a house was hired at Hitchin, about twenty miles from Cam- 
bri Ize. Some of the best tutors of Cambridge, who were interested in the 
of their tuition, at no 
In October, 1869, six women came 


nd arduous undertakirg. 


proposed experiment, promised to give the beneiit 
small sacrifice of time and comfort. 
together at Hitchin and entered upon their new a 
They were mostly ignorant even of the elements of classics and mathema- 
tics, and among their instructors there was no ene who could well appre- 
ciate their peculiar position. Senior wranglers lectured on con‘cs to stu- 
dents who did not know the symbols of algebra or the first prepositions of 
Kuclid, and girls who had just learnt the Greek aiphabet were led into the 
mazes of Platonic philosophy. After a year of desperste, struggling work, 
the feeble band went up to Cambridge for the ‘* Little-Go, 


’ 


* still douitful 
whether the university examiners would receive their papers. This erisis 
was successfully passed, and, three years later, one of the original students 
was examined in the papers set for the mathematical Tripos, and tock her 
place high in the second class of mathematical honors. In February, 1873, 
two others took classical honors, Miss Cook, of St. Andrews, sending in the 
best philosophical papers of the year—an achievement which would have 
earned a college fellowship for her if she had been a male student of the 
university. Meanwhile, a field of sixteen acres was purchased in the parish 
of Girton, about two miles from Cambridge, and a college-building, fiited 
to accommodate twenty-one students, was erected. This building is one 
side of a proposed quadrangle. The funds required for it were raised by 
loans on mortgage and by public subscription. While the building was in 
progress, undergraduates and dons made it the favorite goal of their afte:- 
noon ramble, and many a brick was laid by these as a token of their good- 
will. In 1872, the institution was incorporated under the name of Girton 
College. In October, 1873, the occupation of the new building began ; and 
since then the interest of Cambridge in her foster-child has4een more gene- 
rous than ever. 

[t is needless to dwell upon the course of study at Girton, for it is 
simply identical with the university course. All university regulations as 
to the previous examinations and as to terms of residence are observed. 
The regular examinations take place at Girton on the day and at the hour 
when the students of the university take their places in the Senate-House. 
A Master of Arts comes out to Girton to superintend honor examinations, 
the sealed package of examination-parers in his pocket ; and the allotted 
time for each paper is scrupulously observed. In every case, the papers con- 
taining the candidates’ answers are immediately folded, at the close of the 
examination, and forwarded to the university examiners, who compare 
them with the men’s papers, end report, furmally, to the Mistress of Girton 
College the pesition which each candidate deserves upon the cless-lists. 
After final examinations, the college ratifies to each student the decision of 
the examiners by what is called a degree certificate. Of course, as Girton 
is not incorporated in the university, the names of successful candidates do 
not appear upon the lists. It need not be said that the highest aspiration 
of Girton is incorporation in the university ; but these hepes it scarcely yet 
dares to Lreathe andibly. 

The only peculiarity in the methods of study at Girton is dependence 
upon the lecturers of the university for tuition. Hitherto this has never 


been felt as a disadvantage. The best ‘‘ coaches” of. Cambridge have. 
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cheerfully sacrificed their afternoon hours, usually so jealously guarded for 
purposes of recreation, to lecture at Girton, and have expressed pleasure in 
the contact with the fresh, enthusiastic minds they found there. 


For nearly 
two years the college hed the bencfi cf a resident classical tutor, one of its 
own graduates, and for three terms of a resident lecturer in mathematics 
and natural science, Private circumstances have now 
low the 
tuition of the college will ultimately be organized it is hard to say. Its 
friends can only hope that the future has in store honors for Girton students 
which will qualify them as first-class tutors, and funds for the college which 
will enable it to offer inducements adequate to 


also a graduate. 
; 


caused the withdrawal of these ladies from the college staff. 


secure the permanent 
services of such tutors, whether its own graduates or those of other colleges. 
The arrangements for lecturers have hitherto been made by the Mistress, 
who holds a position corresponding to that of the Master of a Cambridge 
Since the resignation of this office by Miss Emily Davies last June, 
the responsibility of these arrangements has, I believe, been transferred to 
a board of lecturers. Up to the expiration of this last Michaelmas term, 
seven students have taken honors, none as yet higher than second-class. 
For a first-class graduate, Girton must probably wait until her stu- 
dents come prepared by the careful training which boys receive from early 
childhood. Four students have also passed the general examinations 
for the ordinary degree of B.A., one of them, last June, at the head of 
the list. 

A confusion has often occurred between Merton College (now Newnham 
Hall) at Cambridge and Girton, somewhat to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Merton was originally established as a mere boarding-house for women 


college. 


desirous of preparing themselves for the Cambridge higher local examina- 


tions. No entrance examination, such as that which at Girton ensures the 
possession of a good English education, is enforced at Merton. Latterly, its 
students have been examined in the papers set for the Triposes, as at 
Girton ; but Merton does not require its students, as Girton does, to pass 
the previous examination, nor to observe the university rules as to the 
terms of residence. For instance, a student may pass an examination for 
classical honors five or six years after entering Newnham Hall ; whereas a 
Girton student must take her examination according to university regula- 
tions in her twelfth term of residence. Owing to this laxer constitution, 


N 


Newnham Hall has more students than Girton ; but Girton’s rigid ob- | 
servance of rules is the silent assertion of its worthiness to enter the body | 


of the university. 

Turning from the constitution of the college to its inmates, one feels it 
difficult to convey an idea of their vigorous tone without arousing in 
the imagination of American readers a suspicion of the ‘‘strong-minded ” 
type, which has become so justly odious. Perhaps one may best indicate 
how false such an idea of Girton students would be by dwelling on their 
great unconsciousness of any representative character. 
regard themselves as the exponents of a cause ; 
rence made among them to their conspicuous position before the eyes of 
the public. They are simple-hearted English girls and women, doing work 
for its own sake, spontaneously and with pleasure, without any of that 
morbid craving for recognition which is so frequently obtrusive in women’s 
work, About half of the girls look forward to being teachers ; not gov- 
ernesses, but teachers and head-mistresses in schools. 


Schools Commission, and are now being perfected by the Commissioners of 
Charity, will doubtless look to Girton for their head-mistresses, while, in 
turn, they will prepare students for her. At one of these schools—St. 


They never seem to | 
! 
there is rarely any refe- | 


The great endowed | 
. ° - | 

schools for girls, the schemes for which were framed by the Endowed- | 
4 é 


Paul’s, London—£700 a year is provided for girls from the school to pursue | 


their education at institutions of superior learni: 


ig; 


and at least a large | 


share of this will naturally be spent at Girton. Other schemes have similar | 


provisions. The other half of the students at Girton are working without 
reference to any special career. 

Although the students now come somewhat better prepared, and the 
kind of “coaching” they need is now better understood than when the col- 
lege was started, aspirants for honors still labor under a great pressure, ex- 
cept in cases of remarkable natural talent. Notwithstanding this, there 
has been but one instance of a student’s health being injured by work, and 
that was the case of a young girl who entered at the minimum age and 
was led by her ardor to squander her strength. Several cases of nervous 
prostration have been materially benefited. Those students whose health 
is feeble usually limit their aspirations to taking the ordinary degree, which 
any girl of medium intelligence can obtain without onerous exertion, as 
standard of attainments requisite to take a degree irithowt honors at Cam- 
bridge is lower than that of the principal American col- 
lezes, What greatly facilitates an English college course for women 


. 
the 


men’s 





an 

Je 

-~“— 
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ation. 








s the absence of anv system of marking at recitation it \ 
student, whenever she is temporarily out of sorts, to fall below h ' 
of work, or miss her lectures entirely if necessary, with t vledce t 
she can redeem the lost ti rd Another feature of G 

while it is a condition of first-cless work, appears to me also a great saf 
guard to the nervous, and therefore to the general health of stud s;: | 
mean the opportunity which each student } : of perfect pr 

her own apartments. A bedroom and a study, or one | Tr 

ing the two uses, is set apart for each student ; and as there are never m 
than five students on a corridor, there is never such an outside th 
doors as to cause disturbance. This arrangement forms a marked cont t 


to the provision at Vassar, for instance, where five students have only thre 


bedrooms and one study together. 





The internal discipline at Girton is as slight as possible. Students are 
required to enter their names on the 1 


be present at lectures, unless especially excused by the Mistress 






narking-roll three times dai 


must not accept evening invitations more than once a week ; they must not 
receive visits from gentlemen in their rooms ; and they must always be within 
the college gates at 11 p.m. Within these limitations they study, wall 
ride on horseback, play cricket and their favorite ‘* fives,” without let or 
hindrance. The student’s day begins about 7 aw At & 
prayers are read in one of the lecture-rooms, Between 8.15 and 9 
breakfast is on the table. After breakfast, the morning hours devoted 
to study, which is entirely done in the private reoms, As there is, as ) 
no proper library-building, the small though choice collection ef books 
that the college owns is kept provisionally in one of the three | 
rooms, This is, of course, frequently occupied by lecturers, and books of 


reference are therefore carried off by students to their studic 


These studies are cheerful, airy rooms, enlivened with 


} 





engravings, flower-pots in the windows, Turkish rugs, 

In each of them a big table, loaded with  prpers 

denotes the essential character of — the artment 

spread between 12 mM. and 3 p.m., but it is tly 

that the students come in for a light re; which weet 
milk, abundantly supplied, is an important After luncheon ( 
hearty exercise is the general desire. Many of the students go off 
in pairs for an hour's rapid walk—in springtime or carly autunin over 
the fields, through hedge and ditch; in winter, when Cambridgeshire 
fields are half-flooded, along the highways. Like mest English peopk 
Girton girls are ardent lovers of nature, and as soon as spring stirs 


in the meadows a basket or pail is carried on every student's arm, and 


comes back from the ramble filled with entomological or botanical treasures, 
If the weather is bad, or if it is necessary to condense a great deal of exer- 
cise into a few minutes, a Bloomer suit is put on, and recourse is had to the 
gymnasium. This gymnasium is a covered court, separated from the col- 


lege building, and has been erected by the students themselves. It is still 
destitute of gymnastic apparatus, and is mostly nsed for ** fives,” a game 
played with bat and ball, and resembling tennis. In the spring and autumn, 
lawn-tennis or cricket is preferred to exercise in the gymnasium. These 
games are played on the grass plots near the college building. The enfou- 


rage of the building, by the way, is rather dreary. The land belonging to 





the college is mostly let to a neighboring farmer, and the portion reserved 
immediately around the college is only provisionally laid out, and almost 
destitute of trees. 

Most of the lectures occur in the afternoon. <A student does not have, 
on an average, more than one lecture a day. The variety of subjects 


dl Cas h course 
the 


ho 
ie- 


which are pursued renders the number of those who atten 
At 

the last 
ther mathematical problems, Greek and Latin compositions, or 


these lectures 


of lectures very small, often only one person. 

lecturer reviews the work done by each student sinc lecture, W 
answers to 
Any questions 
arts 


subject or 


papers of miscellaneous questions on the subject of study. 


which have occurred to the student are answered. Then the lecturer st 


. lie ’ j r Tr ns if ’ 
off on his lecture proper, usually choosing portions of the 


methods of treatment which are not found in the class-books in use. These 
students who have not taken exercise before their lecture go out afterit. In 
the Michaclmas and May terms many of the students get a ride on horse- 


back, in parties of two and three, before dinner, which is at six o’clock, 


This meal is always a specimen of good, plain English cooking—abounding 
in roast joints and puddings. After dinner, dressing-gowns are donned 


leze-songs in chorus, or 


f the 


ies a little music, ¢ 


al 
ul 


Sometin 


Then the no 


and tresses unbound, 


a countrv-dance intervenes. ‘tur labors « students 


begin. There is always a break of thirty minutes or an hour, caused by the 
appearance of tea, coffee, or cocoa, which innocent beverages are brought 
to the students’ rooms by the college servants before nine o'clock, or pr 








pr tir udeuts themselves over their open fires a 
; tue moment when hospitality is most practised. One student 
i oO room, and these gatherings take the place of 
"W wi Many are asleep at 10.30. Others burn the mid- 
On Sundays most of the Girtonians attend both morning and afternoon 
e in Cambridge, lunching between at a lady’s reading-room to which 
they have access, and where light refreshments are to be found. The ser- | 
s at the little parish church of Girton, half a mile from the college, are | 
\ drowsy, and seldom withhold the students from the fine services in | 
Cambridge, specialiy attractive among which are the afternoon sermon in 
the University Church, always by some distinguished preacher, and the | 
choral service afterward at King’s College Chapel. 


Cambridge is often visited during the week also by the Girton students, 
either to see At dif- 
Cambridge regularly to attend 

professors’ lectures which happened to be open to women, or courses of 
lectures (called the Cambridge lectures for women) similar in character to 
the college lectures above described, and gotten up in conaection with the 
Cambridge Local Examination and Merton ¢ Once in a while, the 
students devote an evening to theatricals, a debate, or a Shakspere reading ; 
but it is rare that all can unite to give up an entire evening to amusement. 


friends or for the purposes of their simple shopping. 
ferent times, again, students have gone into 


‘ollege. 


to the friends 
Some guests also come from London and 
elsewhere, and it is always a bright, pleasant occasion. 


About once a year the Mistress gives an evening ‘* at home ” 
of the college from Cambridge. 
The college has 
never been rich enough to afford a chapel, and the only religious exercises 
are family prayers, conducted by the Mistress, which it is optional with the 
students to attend. Girton rather labors under the reputation of a bias to- 
wards free thought, but fully two-thirds of the students have been staunch 
Churchwomen, The dress and manners of students at Girton are those of 
English girls of their class—i.e., the professional and upper-middle. If one 
student threatens some eccentricity, there is a general outery by the others. 
** Do not let us make too many experiments at once,” they often say. They are 
asserting their capacity for that thorough education which is the foundation 
of practical effort in every department of life, and, if this experiment suc- 
ceeds, they are confident that the practical life of women will so expand as 
to burst the gilded shackles of luxury and fashion by which it is now con- 
fined. Girton students, moreover, are as a rule much too true to their 
English nationality to profess any contempt for marriage. Some of them, 
however, seem formed.for a purely scientific life, and one can scarcely ima- 
gine them hampered by domestic ties. There is considerable discussion 
among the students as to the proper fields of activity for women in after- 
life. One article of faith, however, has brought all these busy girls to- 
gether ; the conviction that, whether as scientific specialists, as teachers of 
the young, as business-women, or in a purely domestic sphere, the liberal 
education which they are gaining must ever be the best preparation for their 
duties. Such an education is not intended for all women, any more than 
for all men. ‘To the superior minds of either sex it must be the best succor 
in adversity, the truest luxury in prosperity. 


ENGLAND.—THE NEW PEERS. 
Lonpon, January 3, 1876. 
HE Pariiament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
composed of four constituent elements—the King or Queen, and the 
three Estates of the realm, viz., the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and 
the Commons, 
binding upon the subjects of the British Empire. The Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal constitute the House of Lords—the former consisting of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and twenty-four Bishops of the Church of 
England ; the latter consisting of— 
1 The Prince of Wales, 
4 Dukes of the blood-royal, 
21 Dukes, 
18 Marquises, 
111 Karls, 
24 Viscounts, 
215 Barons, 
16 Representative Peers of Seotland 
28 Representative Peers of Ireland, 
There are also 7 ladies who are peeresses in their own right. 


, 


or 468 in all. 


These several powers collectively make the laws that are | 
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t a later hour. | English and Welsh, 60 by Seotch, and 105 by Irish constituencies. The 
members of the House of Commons, though they varied in the past, have 
remained stationary at the mystical number of 658 since the union with 
Ireland at the close of the last century, and this stationariness has survived 
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notwithstanding the numerous, and almost fundamental, alterations which 
have been made in the distribution of the electoral franchise by the several 
reform acts which have been passed during the century. There is no rea- 
sou why 658 should be selected rather than any other fancy number. Thirty 
or forty more or thirty or forty fewer members of Parliament would not 
make any perceptible difference either in the quality or quantity of the 
legislative or deliberative acts performed by this body. But the whole dis- 
tribution of political power in this country is full of curiosities and anoma- 
lies, grown out of tradition or compromise, and fostered by the conservative 
instincts of a slowly-moving population. Probably 658 is as good as any 
other fancy number, and does its work with a sort of clumsy method that 
suits the genius of the people. The numbers of the House of Lords are not 
restricted. Peerages become dormant from time to time, or die out, but 
the gaps made by these natural processes are more than filled up by new 
creations and promotions from a lower to a higher rank. During the reign 
of Queen Victoria no fewer than 146 creations or promotions in the House of 
Lords have been made, Each Prime Minister seems to fee] bound to tap the 
fountain of honor in favor of his supporters at the beginning, in the mid- 
dle, or at the end of his tenure of office, When Lord Melbourne was Prime 
Minister, at the commencement of the Queen’s reign, a couple of dozen peer- 
ages were authorized. Sir Robert Peel, between 1842 and 1846, was satisfied 
with four. Lord Russell, between 1847 and 1851, and again in 1866, created 
twenty ; Lord Palmerston, fourteen ; Lord Derby, ten. Mr, Gladstone, 
feeling the weakness of his party in the upper House, advised the creation of 
no less than forty peers in six years, and Mr. Disraeli, not to be outdone, 
has, in the brief periods of his two reigns in 1868 and 1874-5, created 
seventeen, and within the last few days he has promoted three of his sup- 
porters and elevated four more—giving him a round total of four-and- 
twenty in three years, or an average of eight a year. But among his four- 
and-twenty there are no less than three dukes, and no Prime Minister 
except Mr. Disraeli has ever managed more than two. Few, indeed, have 
ventured to aspire above a plurality of viscounts. 

New creations are intelligible enough to any British-born subject. Ina 
country in which position in socicty is so highly valued as it is in this 
country, entrance into and acceptance by the old hereditary nobility of 
Great Britain are obvious objects of ambition. What men desire, and still 
more what women desire, when they have acquired the necessities and com- 
forts of life, is consideration from and power over others. A title, even the 
humblest kind of title, say a knighthood, is a stepping-stone towards the 
realization of their desires. But a knighthood is a poor thing after all. It 
confers the title of “‘ Lady” upon your wife or widow, but it does not help 
your children. As soon, therefore, as a man is made a knight, he aspires, 
if he has a family, to become a baronet, and then the title descends to his 
eldest son, and so on through the generations which succeed him. But 
this, though a hereditary title, does not bring him within the hereditary 
peerage. A baronetcy does not give a man a seat in Parliament, and it 
does very little for his younger children. It gives them a sort of shadowy 
precedence at a dinner-table among a lot of commoners, and this shadowy 
precedence the sons and daughters of baronets are not slow to exact. But 
it does not give them either power or consideration, A barony is a very 
different thing. A baron is an august being. He is an hereditary peer of 
the realm, whose blood is ennobled, and whose dignities can be lost only by 
attainder or taken away by act of Parliament. He cannot sit in the House 
of Commons, but he has a seat in the House of Lords, which descends to 
his eldest son. He has precedence over all commoners and baronets and 
knights and privy-councillors who are not ennobled. He is, in virtue of his 
dignity, one of the king’s councillors, and an hereditary member of the 
highest judicial body in the country. His wife shares his titles and honors 
with him, and their sons and daughters are distinguished from the herd 
whom their parents have left behind by courtesy-titles of ‘‘ Honorable ” 
added to their names. Their descendants, however, do not remain in 
the ranks of the nobility, as they do abroad. They fall back into the 
gregarious commons, and become the simple ‘ Mr.” and ‘ Miss” of 
domestic life. 

To be thus raised above your fellows into what most people consider a 
higher sphere of social existence is, if not a laudable, at least an intelligible, 


| desire. What is not quite so intelligible is the desire for promotion in this 


The House of Commons cor sists ef 658 members, viz., 493 returned by — 


higher sphere. Promotion in the army, or the navy, or th> civil service 
means higher pay and more interesting and important and responsible 
work. Promotion in the peerage, if it means anything at all, means the 
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reverse of this. Why, for instance, should the present Lord President of 
the Council, the Duke of Richmond, desire to add a new barren dukedom 
to his name ? Ie is Duke of Richmond in the peerage of England, Duke 
of Lennox in the peerage of Scotland, and Due d’Aubigny in 
of France. He is Earl of a good many places, and Baron of many more. 
Lut his taste for titles is insatiable, and last week he was gazetted Duke of 
Gordon. He may wear his weight of dukedoms like a flower, but he can- 
not fit four rows of strawberry-leaves into his coronet ; 
and his coronet would look supremely ridiculous. Malignant rumor says 
he has persuaded the Prime Miniter to advise the Crown to make him 
Duke oi Gordon in order to snub the young Marquis of Huntly, who, as 
the lineal descendant of the old Dukes of Gordon, naturally aspired to see 
the dignity revived for him. Unfortunately, however, for his chances with 
the present Tory Government, Lord Huntly is Liberal—almost Radical—in 
politics, and actively hostile to the present administration. This is the only 
explanation hitherto vouchsafed of the Duke of Richmond’s proceedings. 
The motive is contemptible if it be the true one. But Lord Huntiy may 
console himself, if he cares to do so, by comparing his pedigree with that of 
the cuckoo duke who has entered into his nest. For, while his ancestry is 
lost in the clouds of antiquity which obscure the times anterior to Malcolm 
Canmore, the cuckoo duke descends from one of Charles the Second’s bas- 
tards, who was born two trumpery centuries ago. Why, again, should the 
Earl of Abergevenny—the descendant of the Nevilles, one of England's 
oldest families—ask a Jew Prime Minister to enable him to sink the earl- 
dom which has been for generations in his family, and the barony which 
his ancestors have held since 1450, in a brand-new marquisate of 1876 ? 
It is easy cnough to see why the Jew Prime Minister granted his request. 
No one has done more work behind the scenes, of a kind that peers do not 
generally do, for the party now in office than the ‘‘ Tory Bloodhound,” as 
the present representative of the Nevilles is called among his friends. But 
even the staunchest bloodhound looks for fondling and for supper when his 
work isdone. Accordingly, he has got his promotion. He is entitled to be 
addressed by the Crown as ‘‘ our right trusty and entirely beloved cousin ”; 
to hear his eldest son called ‘‘ Viscount,” and the rest of his sons called 
‘*Lords”; and to take precedence over all the earls. He will probably rest 
and be thankful now, and leave the obscurer forms of party tactics to the 
humbler orders of the Tory peerage. 

The thirst for such promotions in the peerage is difficult to understand 
by those who are not of it. But for many of that distinguished body all 
interest in politics and the political life is concentrated in that portion of 
the official gazette which narrates the new promotions. The explanation 
perhaps may be found in the principle that the steps of the social ladder 
are infinite in nimber, and every Englishman wishes to fix his foot upon 
the one immediately above him. Well, it is an innocent, if not a noble, 
ambition. It does not lead to crime like the desire for wealth, and it does 
not lead to universal misery like the desire for glory. 

And for what services, you may ask, are these much-coveted honors 
granted ? For an answer [ must refer you to Mr. Disraeli. Speaking of 
Pitt's peerages, he says : ‘‘ He created a plebeian aristocracy. He made peers 
of second-rate squires and fat graziers. He caught them in the alleys of 
Lombard Street, and clutched them in the counting-houses of Cornhill.” 
But this description is but partly true. In the old time, when we were a 
military nation, peerages were granted for great services to the state. The 
conqueror of Blenheim was not a second-rate squire nor a fat grazier, and 
neither Wellington nor Nelson hailed from Lombard Street or Cornhill. In 
1858, aman from one of the distant Hebrides was made Lord Clyde for dis- 
tinguished service in the Crimea and in India, and even as late as 1868 
General Napier took his title from the Abyssinian campaign. Literary 
services have from time to time been honored by a patent of nobility, and 
every Minister takes at least one peer out of the ranks of the legal profes- 
sion. ‘*Second-rate squires and fat graziers,” no doubt, are raised to the 
peerage more frequently than men of any other class when Mr. Disraeli’s 
friends hold effice. But they generally do some party work before they 
earn their elevation ; and it cannot be denied that devotion to one of the 
two parties in the state is the road that leads most certainly and most 
easily to the peerage. Given wealth enough to support the title, and 
reasonably old pedigree, and sometimes even without the laticr, a man can 
buy his way into the House of Lords, But he must begin early, and hi 


the peerage 


and, if he did, he 


must spend profusely, and he must do it wisely, to promote the true inte- 
rests of the party of his choice. If he does this long enough, and haus the 


he dignity of the position, he will 


education end cultivation essential to t 
have bad luck if he does not die ennobled ; and to this proud object of 
bition there are not a few English gentlemen and ladies who will devote 


am- 
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their lives. 
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ART-INSTRUCTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION : 
Sir: In an article, which appeared in the Nation of December 30, 1 


system of art-instruction in Massachusetts is Judged by a set of he 


reproductions of drawings selected from State and city schools (published in 
the last report of the Drawing Committee), and condemned on the ground 
that it is essentially unesthetic. As purely awsthetic culture is not its aim, 


how can it be fairly criticised for its non-wsthetic character ? The value of 
any system of instruction depends wholly upon its fitness as means to a 
given end; wherefore, in judging it, we should consider what it 


accomplish, and not what we think it ought to accomplish. 


is intended to 


The latter 


course is, however, taken in the article in question, nor is the adverse judg- 
ment pronounced at all mitigated by the proof furnished in certain draw 
ings from the high-schools and evening schools that wsthetic culture is 


attempted in them to a necessarily limited degree ; nor by the expression in 


the text of the report of an earnest desire that casts and flat copies of the 


highest order should be multiplied in the upper schools, 


hat Ty rea 
so that the industrial 


character of the authorized instruction given may there be elevated and re- 
fined. The writer criticises the svstem as if it had been framed to give an artis- 
tie training to thechildren in the public schools cht 


as if they were pupils in so many art-schools, while the State wishes to teach 


Lie would have them tau 


them drawing as reading is taught, not for the purpose of making them pro- 


fessional readers, but to give every one the common and valuable power of 
reading. He says that ‘‘art-instruction is properly directed towards wsthetic 
culture alone”; the State says that 


schools in such a manner as would be of advantage 


to teach any subjeet in the public 
to the few would be 
directly contrary to the purposes for wuich they are established, and to at- 
tempt, even if it were possible, a directly artistic train wi 
sacrifice the advantage of the many, who would never be 
benefit of a few exceptionally gifted 
The aims of the State, being what nly | 
means which, were they other than they are, would be totally 


What we wish to show is that 


ng, 


ome artists, ft 


ndividuals, 
they are, « 


im ye compassed by 






inacdes 


those used are adapted to do the work in 


tended, and, being so, are worthy of commendation. The industrial draw- 


ing taught under the present system is such as every one, whatever his 


occupation, will be the betier for. It is elementary, not special, and has 
the merit of being of such a character that the ordinary school-teacher can 


teach it in class-rooms of an ordinary description. On the contrary, a system 


of artistic and esthetic instruction could not be carried on by regular 
teachers, but would necessitate the employment of special instructors at an 
enormous cost (could they be found in sufficient numbers to teach in the 


common-schools of even one city) and a complete change in the lighting of 
rooms and the arrangement of desks. 

That drawing of some kind should be taught in the public 
evident to all those who admit that a manufacturing State like Massachu- 
setts cannot afford to neglect its interests so far as to do without that 
which is caleulated to develop taste and skill, and thus bear directly upon 
improvement in industrial design. 


schools 


Is 


it follows that the 
method of teaching it must be inexpensive and practical, and this we assert 
the Massachusetts system to be. Starting with the conviction that every 
one can learn to draw common objects, it treats drawing in the lower schools 
as a kind of writing, and, wishing to train the eyes and hands of children 


This being granted, 


to attainable habits of accuracy, it bases its elementary instruction upon 
geometry. because the correctness or incorrectness of geometrical drawings 
It awakens the first idea of design 
in the young mind by teaching children to combine simple geometrical 
forms inte patterns. This arouses their interest in the subject. The 

signs produced may be very inartistic, but in producing them the child 


can be mathematically demonstrated. 


’ 
ae- 
interest has been awakened. He has discovered that out of several units he 
can form asystemati¢ whole, and when he is subsequently shown that plant- 
in the same way and treated according to the laws of growth, 


will produce still higher units, his mind is widened and he is already on the 


forms, used 


road to better things. 

Having tried to make designs himself, he will } egin to observe designs 
upon objects around him. These will appear to him in a new light, and as 
his taste improves he will learn to disting 
in } 


where, w 


uish between the good and the bad 


att This he will be helped to do in the high-school, 


ern and ¢ 

ith the help o 
special instructor who has studied the subject of design and can explain its 
There also his love for the beautiful will be in a measure culti- 


f good examples, he will pursue his studies under a 


principles. 
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vated by means of antique and mediwval statues and bas-reliefs and orna- 
i fully-sclected flat copies. When he 


ment, and by care leaves school and 


tu up some trade or profession, he will find himself able to draw any 
object with tolerable accuracy, he will have some idea of design, and some 
slight de » of wsthetic culture, All that the State expected that the 
authorized system of instructicn would do for him, and all that it pretend- 
ed to do for him, has been therefore done, and though the end thus 
reached be considered unworthy by some persons, they should not judge 


what is 
in introduced into 
Massachusetis by Mr. Walter Smith is not identical with the South-Ken- 


done as if the aim were to do what they think ought to be done. 
conclusion, we would point out that the system 


sington system, and is not considered to be so by Englishmen who are 
acquainted with both. In proof of this we quote below from an article in 
the Builder of Oct. 9, 1875, written by Mr. E. R. Robson, Architect of the 
London School Board, a gentleman well known for his interest in and 
knowledge of matters connected with education, who, by the advice of the 
authorities at South Kensington, when they were requested to counsel the 
School Board as to how drawing should be taught in the London schools, 
came to this country to hear what Mr. Walter Smith had to say on the 
subject : , 


** In the struggle after science, good workmanship, and extended manu- | 


factures (writes Mr. Robson), one weak point had been keenly felt. America 
is profoundly ignorant of art 
ignorance in this respect. 
artistic design (and what manufacture does not ?) must result in failure if 
wanting in this initial necessity. forts are, therefore, now being made 
in the direction of art-education with a purpose. This purpose is no other 
than the creation of a national school of designers, who at all points 
should be able to cope successfully with the artists of Vienna, Paris, and 
London. The movement has its beginning in Boston, where, by great good 
fortune, one of the best English instructors in elementary design, Mr. 
Walter Smith, has been induced to settle. It is not generally known that 
our system of schools of art, as carried on under the South-Kensington 
‘régime,’ is merely a road which leads nowhere, because the ultimate aim 
and goal of all drawing and modelling, viz., the knowledge of the art of 
designing, is not taught. The advent of Mr. Poynter to South Kensington 
may probably inaugurate a new era for us. But the evil is radical, and 
arises from a bad system of teaching. Meantime. that drawing and design- 
ing can be taught at one and the same time by a skilful teacher, Professor 
Smith, of Boston, is proving every day.” 


Your obedient servant, Vier. 


Boston, Januar7, 1875. 


[Our judgment of the system of art instruction in Massachusetts 
was not based, as the author of the preceding communication as- 
rerts, upon the set of heliotype reproductions of drawings published 
in the last report of the Drawing Committee. Those reproduetions, 
being avowedly selected to show the aims and results of the system, 
served us as illustrations of its defects, and we criticised them in 
detail with the express purpose to prevent the bringing «f the 
charge of vagueness against our strictures. The defence of the 
sysiem leads to the following dilemma: If these reproductions fairly 
exhibit, as we may suppose, the tendency and aim of the system, 
that system is, even for the accomplishment of its professed object, 
essentially defective. If they do not fairly exhibit its tendency and 
aim, the system, by its own showing, is a failure. The point of our 
objeetion to the system is by no means “ that its aim is not purely 
netic,” or that it does not attempt ‘4a directly artistic training, 
but that, proposing to teach drawing with especial reference to de- 
sign for industrial purposes, its methods are ill-adapted to the end 
in view, and that this end is but one, and not the chief, end of in- 
struction in drawing. No system of instruction in other than purely 
mechanical drawing, no system of drawing which contemplates 
design as an end, is good unless its prime and constant object be to 
t-ain the eve and the hand so as to become the skilled instruments 
of expression 


opet ” 
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in other words, instruments for the expression of in- 
dividual thought, feeling, and faney. Among the first and essential 
processes of this training is the edueation of the powers of observa- 
tion and delineation of natural objects. It is a sufficient econdemna- 
tion of the Massachusetts system that it practically pays no attention 
to the careful study and delineation of nature. Not one of the ex- 
amples selected for reproduction in the report is of a natural object. 
In the exhibition last year of many thousand drawings from the 


schools in Massachusetts, there were few, if any, drawings direct 
from nature, but, in their stead, elaborate and in part skilfully exe- 


cuted copies from chromolithographs of flowers ! 
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Further, she knows so much as to know her | 
Competition in all manufactures requiring | 
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Good design for industrial purposes is not likely to be the result 
of a system from which the study of nature is omitted, and mvch 
less anything that in a proper sense deserves the name of art.—Epb. 
NATION. 


To tue Eprror or Tue Natron : 

Sir : Several of the artists of Boston who have read the article on “ Art- 
Instruction in Massachusetts,” published in the Vation of 39th December 
last. desire me to express their surprise and thanks for the article. Sur- 
prise, that any one should dare to call in question the sysiem of art-educa- 
tion as established in this great State by Mr. Walter Smith ; and thanks, 
that you published it. 

Wedo hope that the author of that article will go through the bill of art- 
fare as set forth by Mr. Smith, and show in the columns of your (may | say 
influential ?) journal how devoid of all true nourishment it is, and how much 
it fails to meet a serious and great demand for the best art-inst ruction in this 
as well as in other Siates of the Union. In the midst of so much muddle 
about art-education and the crying need of competent instructors, it seems 
almost useless to offer a protest against the present system, or to set forth 
the simple, casily-satisfied demands of those who need above all others les- 
sons in art. Very respectfully yours, 


A Scuptor. 
64 Boytston Street, Boston, Mass., Jan. 22, 1876 


COLONEL FORNEY AND HIS MISSION. 
To tae Ep:ror or Tue Nation: 


Sir: In your number of 13th inst., it is said “ the Centennial Commis- 
sioners deny having in any way accredited Forney to act for them in Eu- 
rope.” This is inaccurate, in spirit at least, for Mr. Forney did bear with 
him authority from the Director-General of the Commission and the Presi- 
dent of the Centennial Board of Finance to make known in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent, the character and purposes of the International Exhi- 
bition, and this duty he has performed most efficiently and satisfactorily. 

When he was about leaving the United States for an absence of a year 
or more, he offered his services, for the purpose stated above, gratuitously, 
and they were accepted, and the allowance which has been made him has 
been confined to the actual expenses incurred by him for our purposes, not 
including either the cost of travelling or of living. 

When he went abroad, the charge against him concerning the Pacific 
Mail had not been made. When made, we did not think it our duty to be- 
come parties to it ; his term of office was drawing near to a close, although 
it has, by his continuance abroad longer than he expected, been prolonged ; 
but as he has taken his passage for the 2d prox. for his return, it will cease 
in a few days. 

The results of his mission, and the voluntary testimony borne to the 
propriety and great good judgment which Mr. Forney showed in its per- 
formance by a large number of American travellers abroad of high per- 
sonal character, satisfy me that no one else could have been more successful 
than he has been. Whilst I agree with you that ‘‘no man ought to speak 
for us anywhere in times like these who is not above reproach,” you no 
doubt agree with me, should it happen that he has done so, it is hardly just 
to injure a good cause because of it. Our unavoidable difficulties are great 
enough. May we not rely on you to aid us in lessening them as they arise, 
rather than to make them the greater by their aggravation ? It is due to 
Mr. Forney that I should say that he denies the truth of the charge made 
He has been faithful to us. I sincerely hope he is so in all 

Very respectfully, ‘ 
Jxo. WELSH, 
President of the Centennial Board of Finance. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15, 1876. 


against him. 
things. 


[The denial came to us from a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and was unqualified.—Ep. NATION. ] 





Notes. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS will publish in the course of the next six months 
Js «A History of Transcendentalism in New England,’ by Rev. 0. B. 
Frothingham ; ‘A Survey of American Literature,’ by Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler ; ‘Spiritualism and Allied Causes of Nervous Derangement, in their 
Medical and Medico-legal Relations,’ by Prof. Wm. A. Hammond ; ‘Cabin 
and Plantation Songs,’ as sung by the Hampton Students ; the Japanese 
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‘Chiashingura,’ with thirty full-page illustrations ; and fresh 
volumes in their ‘Series of Brief Biographies.—— The Congregational! 
Publishing Society, Boston, have in press ‘The Arabs and the Turks,’ 





romance 


their origin, history, religion, ete., with chapters on the other non-Christian 
tribes of Western Asia, by Rev. Edson lL. Clark, member of the American 
Oriental Society ; and in preparation a translation, by Dr. Smythe of 
Andover, of Uhlhorn’s ‘Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism,’—— 
Harper & ‘A Bible Word-Book,’ Prof. Wm. 
¢winton ; *‘ Early Man in Europe,’ by Prof, Charles Rau ; and * Robinson 
David A. Wells, with illustrations by Nast. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will publish * The Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ 
by George Smith ; a volume of poems by Prof. John Stuart Blackie ; and 
part third of Dr. Stanley's * Letters on the History of the Jewish Church,’ 
— Baker, Davis & Co., Philadelphia, have begun the reissue of ‘ Zell’s 
Encyclopedia,’ and have already published eight parts out of the sixty-four. 
So far as we have observed, the changes in it to bring it up to date are only 


? a oo - 
Brothers announce by 


Crusoe’s Money,’ by 





such as could be made by alteration of the plates, and generally within the 
limits of the original article ; thus, the results of the past half-decade’s ex- 
plorations in Africa are summed up in two new lines telling of Karl 
Mauch’s supposed discovery of Ophir. Eighteen colored maps from ‘ Zeil’s 
Hand-Atlas of the World’ are to be added to the Encyclopadia——Mr., 
Charles Nordhoff’s remarkable letters from the South to the Zlerald have 
by D. Appleton & Co., under the 
title, ‘ The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 1875.’ It belongsin 
the same useful category with the late Mr. Denneit’s letters to the Nalion 
on ‘ The South as lt [s’ (1865-66), and with My. Sidney Andrews's ‘South 
since the War’ (1866), 


been collected in a volume and published 


In his ‘‘ Preliminary,” Mr. Nordhoff gives a strik- 
ing summary of his conclusions, which will be found most suggestive read- 
ing by all who take an interest in politics or in the national welfare.-—— 
The readable napers on Florida in Lippincott’s Magazine, by Mr. Sidney 
Lanier, now appear as chapters of a well-fiiled guide-book which deals ex- 
haustively with that State (‘ Florida: Its Scenery, Climate, and History.’ 
Philadelphia: Lippincott). It is certainly the best of its kind. Much 
valuable information is given about winter-resorts in other Southern States 
and about sub-tropical fruit-culture. 
teer of Florida. 
graphs. 

shrewdest answer to the following question (first of several tobe put to the 


The appendix also contains a gazet- 
The illustrations are excellent, and evidently from photo- 





The Publishers’ Weekly offers a prize of five dollars for the 
trade) : ‘* Which are the most salable works in Biography ?” Twenty-five 
titles must be given, in the order of their popularity.——The Pudlishers’ 
Circular (London) shows, in its analytical table of books published in 1875, 
that works on theology numbered 782—‘‘a very marked sign of recovery 
{from 1874] although an absolute decrease [from 18731.” The American 
importations under this head amount to but twenty-five. Mr. F. W. 
Christern has received specimen pages and the prospectus of Firmin- 
Didot’s magnificent publication, ‘ Paris 4 travers les Ages.’ It will be three 
years in issuing, at the rate of one Livratson per quarter.—Two acting 
editions of Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary’ have been published in America, and 
a third has been performed in Philadelphia with but little success. Re- 
newed attention has also been drawn to the ‘Queen Mary’ of Aubrey de 
Vere. Two old plays by Decker and Webster and Thomas Ileywood, 
affording opportunity for comparison with Mr. Tennyson’s drama, have 
just been reprinted in London by Mr. Pickering, with a ** Prefatory Essay 
on the Relations of the Old and Modern Dramas in this Chapter of His- 
tory” by Mr. William John Blew. These are ‘The Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’ and ‘If you Know not Me, you Know Nobody ; or, The 
Troubles of Queen Elizabeth.’ The latter, we are informed in Notes and 
Queries, has been recently reprinted in Germany. M. Henri Gausseron 
has just begun in Noles and Queries the publication of a list of English 
words used by French writers, and missing in Littreé’s ‘ Dictionnaire.’ 








—In an article on minor French novelists in the Galary for February, 
Mr. H. James, jr., discusses at some length the writings of M. Gustave 
Flaubert. Chief among these is of course ‘ Madame Bovary,’ a novel which 
has had the remarkable success of attaining the reputation with half is 
readers of being a powerful moral tale, and with the other half of being one 
of the vilest novels ever written. Mr. James very candidly says that he re- 
members thinking, on reading ‘ Madame Bovary’ for the first time, that ** it 
would make the most useful of Sunday-school tracts.” On the other hand, 
the book was judicially impeached and prosecuted for immorality ; and 
though the writer was acquitted, the impeachment and présecution, when 
we recollect the liberal character of the canons of French criticism, show at 
least a division of domestic public opinion. Whether a book is really one of 
the best or one of the worst in the world is rather an important question, and 
the solution of it which we should feel inclined to offer would be that, in this 


ation. 


case, it depended entirely on the age, character, and education of the reader 
As a Sunday-school tract, Mr. James would probably now be quite 1 Ly 
to admit, as he seems indeed to imply, the book would be a failure, f 
reason that children would discover in it nothing to attract them but th 
immorality, which for the childish imagination has in all ages and i 
races a certain fascination. On the other hand, persons of mat ’ 
and real cultivation, who will honestly read * Madame Bovary’ tl 

out skipping the many unnecessery pages, will, we believe, admit i 
the book that they have not only performed a very difficult task, but that 
they have derived a great deal of information and instruction from it. 1 
is a picture of the consequences of sin, or rather of the consequences o 
giving rein to the baser propensities of human nature, the m lreary anc 
the most conclusive that we have everseen. ‘The career of Madame Bovary 
from the nursery to the grave is the ** easy descent ” that we all know about 


theoretically, but generally fail to know practically, except from the expe- 


rience of our friends or ourselves. As a work of art, besides its manifo'd 
defects in construction, our objection to it would be that the fall of 
Madame Bovary is accomplished with a too logical necess y, and t! n 
real life she would have had a locus penticntie, at which the devil w d 


have been kept at bay for a time, or rather the reader 
As M. Flaubert is a 
not a fair reply to this eviticism to say that the other 


As a 


in doubt whether he was at bay or not 


manner of treating the subject. whole, 


pyschological study, whatever may be thought of it as a nove 

—Seribner’s contains an article which deserves the attention of all 
fencers and persons intending to take part as p ipals or seconds in affairs 
of honor, Fer some reason or other most Anglo-Saxons, when they treat of 
Gallic peculiarities, social, moral, or intellectual, always discover a disin 
clination to take Frenchmen seriously, and positive disposition to look 
upon the whole tableau of French life as a sor f comedy, got up 
for the amusement and relaxation of the gioomier races. Of this tendeney 
we see some slight traces in the article of which we have spoken, It is very 
brightly written, and evidently by some one who has been a good deal in 
Paris, long enough, too, to have acquired « genn liking for the people 
without losing at all his powers of observation. [lis life, indeed, must have 
been spent a good deal ia the fencing-rooms of Paris, where, as he avers, he 
has met with more genuine politeness than anywhere els the world 
—an observation which will warm the heart of t honest conservat 
who sighs at the decadence of the duello and the disappeara of the } 
ished manners of the old school. We are sorry to sce that the wri . 
plodes a tradition of fencing which has survived duelling ia 
where duelling no longer exists, and which has furnished the found 1 for 
many an exciting encounter in many an entrancing novel—the belief t 
there are ‘secret blows” possessing for offence ma properties whic! 
once learnt, place the tyro on a level with the mosi expert swordsman, as, 
for instance, the *‘commander’s blow ” and the * Italian blow These 
are, it seems, simplicity itself, and, like a well-known mate hess, unless 


the adversary is a fool, cannot be successfully executed. The 
to be sure, which is certain, and that is known as tie * 


“When 
attack you, assume a horrified expression of 


gendarme’'s blow, 


described in the following manner : r adversars 


countenance, cast a terrified 
glance at the horizon back of him, shout, e come the gendarmes !” 





As he turns his head to look, run 
you do so, and this artfully, that the 


your sword through him, 





whole sentence 





may seem-to be 
ejaculation, ‘ Let’s make haste !’" The writer says, however, that. it 
wrings him to the heart to be obliged to add that judges and juries ere not 
disposed to look upon the gendarme’s blow as a wey of the Chevalier 


Bayard. 


—A journal that has its editor, business manager, and contributors all 
alled by the Spiritual 


in the *tsummer-land,” as the future life 1s sometime 
ists, certainly possesses some advantages over those directed by us \ 
‘*in the form,” or alive, and who are hampered by the responsibilities 
this dark vale. Especially in times like these is this the case, and the en 
publish a paper, has allied 
just such partners, who have their names, preceded by the 


word ** spirit,” 


terprising citizen of Boston who, in order to 
himself with 


in the advertisement, showed full appreciation of their im- 
munity from the processes of law, from assaults by offended readers, ete., 
ete. In what court, for instance, could we pursue Spirit L. Judd Pardee, 


editor-in-chief of the Voice of Angels, a monthly jurnal edited and managed 
by Spirits ? The man * in the form” is amanuensis and publisher ; in his 
announcement about the paper he tells us he is both an impressional and 
and 


‘** but,” he goes on 


mechanical medium, who sometimes hears the words of his contributors 
sometimes sees them as if they were written in a book : 


’ 











‘all are written mechanically through my hand—that is to say, I use not a 
purtivle of volition, as far as I know.” It is not without suffering that he 
hes reached this state of self-abnegation, ‘for at times,” he tells us, who 
can well believe it, **when the project flashes suddenly across my mind I 
fee! an indescribabie, weakening, nauseous, sickening sensation in the re- 
being.” As to the paper itself, it needs but little comment. It has long 
since been noticed in what for distinction must be called earthly periodicals 
that all the contributors showed a monotonous likeness in their writings, 
and in this paper it is doubly true. Little ‘* Tunie,” James Fisk, jr., and 
Victoria Margery Wilton McG y, all show astounding similarity of 
style. Tisk, for instance, speaks of ‘‘ harmonizing mankind to the vicissi- 
tudes of life on the lower piane of being,’ 


n of the stomach—a sort of sinking-down feeling pervades my entire 





> and explains his own vicissitudes 
by saying that he was worked upon by a band of evil spirits, ‘‘ with as 
much certainty of bringing about certain business results as a skilful pianist 
ean, by manipulating the keys of a piano, produce sweet music.” Unless 
fame does him injustice, this was not always his manner of speech. 

—The late Dr. Francis Gardner, master of the Public Latin School in 
Boston, deserves to be remembered partly for hi; immediate contributions 
to classical scholarship in this country, but more on account of his pro- 
longed term of service as instructor in the first classical school in the coun- 
try—first in point of time as well as in excellence, for it is coeval with if it 
does not antedate Harvard College. 
for the last twenty-five years was at its head. 
of Boston’s youth, of all classes, came under his strong discipline and were 
prepared for college ; and always, we believe, the Latin-School contingent 
formed a significant fraction—sometimes a sixth or a fifth—of the Harvard 
Freshman Class. Mr. Gardner's impress, therefore, was felt not only in his 
own school but markedly in the higher institution of which it was the prin- 
cipal feeder, since the Boston quota in every class at Harvard is large enough 
and coherent enough to give tone to the rest, being probably not less than 40 
per cent., while the Massachusetts quota is, according to President Eliot’s last 
report, 63 per cent. Probably not less than five hundred pupils were success- 
fully prepared for college by Mr. Gardner, and no doubt a much larger num- 
ber, who never went to college, have received their finishing education at his 
hands. When we reflect, with President Eliot, that “high education is 
hereditary in this country as in all others,” Mr. Gardner’s intellectual pro- 
geny assumes the formidable proportions of physical descent from a single 
ancestor in a few generations. He has left no other posterity, for he was 
never married. He had the faults of a rigid disciplinarian, and he was cal- 
culated to excite like and dislike about equally among his pupils. Those 
who got nearest to him knew him and will long remember him as a very 
kind and even tender-hearted man, whose time was ever at the service of 


others, and whose example of faithful, unflagging devotion to his calling 
His death at the age of | 


would have compensated a multitude of defects. 
sixty-four seems premature, for he had an iron constitution well preserved 
by gymnastic exercise long after he was past middle life. 

—The last number (December) of the Rivista Europea is an unusually 
interesting one. it opens with an article by Maurizio Schiff on ‘ La Fisica 
nella Filosofia,” an inaugural discourse delivered at the beginning of the 
present scholastic year at the ‘‘ Instituto di Studii pratici e di perfeziona- 
"of Florence. Baron Otto Reinsberg von Diringsfeld gives an ac- 
count of the various Christmas customs now observed in Denmark, the 
translator of the article adding some interesting parallel uses in Sicily. 
The editor, Prof. Angelo De Gubernatis, continues his well-known “ Ri- 
cordi biografici” with a critical notice of ‘Tullo Massarani, the conspirator, 
statesman, poet, and artist, 


mento 


A writer who hides himself under the name 
of ** Pio Nesci” contributes a bitter article on the ‘‘ Riordinamento na- 
zionale degli Studii universitarii in Italia.” He asserts that the universities 
are sectional, too conservative, and not original. The professors are under- 
p.id and not well treated, the appropriations are wasted on supernumerary 
officers and extraordinary professors, and an enormous amount of time is 
lost through the observance of religious and national holidays and vacations. 
This gloomy view of Italian higher educational institutions is followed by 


an article on ‘* L’Educazione e l’Insegnamento nelle Scuole dei Gesuiti.” 
The establishment of the Catholic universities in France is viewed with 
much anxiety in Italy, and the writer of the last-named article endeavors to 


show the methods of instruction adopted by the Jesuits, and draws from 
them lessons of utility for the present approaching struggle between secular 
and clerical education. The remainder of the Rivista (with the exception 
of some articles which we shall mention later) is taken up with copious 
liierary news, reviews, correspondence, ete., relating to Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, Switzerland, Hyngary, Russia, Spain, Roumania, and 


’ 


He became an usher in it in 1831, and | 
In this long period the best | 


The Nation. 
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India. This department is considerably enlarged in the present number, 
and will be a characteristic feature of it in the future. We need not say 
that, as a rule, anything from the editor’s pen is worth reading. In a re- 
view of Max Miiller’s last volume of ‘Chips,’ De Gubernatis deplores the 
strife waging between Miiller and Whitney, thinks Miller is in the right, 
and advises Whitney to let his profound studies be his own defence and 
terminate the present discussion, ‘‘ quanto curiosa per ii pubblico, altret- 
tanto disgustosa per i veri studiosi.” 


—The most interesting articles for the general reader of this number of 
the Rivista are those referring to the Count Alexis Tolstoi, the famous 
Russian poet who died last October. A year ago Prof. De Gubernatis, who 
delivered a public lecture at Florence on the poet, requested him to give 
him a sketch of his life. Tolstoi’s letter in answer to this request is now 
published in the Rivista for the first time. It is dated at Mentone, March 
4, 1874, and gives a number of interesting details about the poet’s early 
life. He was taken by his uncle to see Goethe at Weimar, and always re- 
membered the great poet’s imposing countenance and being taken on his 
knee. He says he began to write verses when he was six years old, and 
when he was thirteen went to Italy, for which country he always cherished 
a profound affection. He closes his letter as follows: ‘‘ Voici, mon bien 
cher Monsieur De Gubernatis, mon histoire au dehors et au dedans. Je 
crains qu’elle ne vous paraisse bien longue, mais du moins je vous ai 
épargné mes affaires de ccour, lesquelles, vu la grande intensité que pren- 
nent d’ordinaire mes souffrances, ainsi que mes satisfactions morales, n’ont 
pas joué le dernier réle dans ma vie et ont di de leur cdté déteindre sur 
mes écrits. Je crois du reste qu’en cela j’ai subi le sort commun a tous 


| les pottes.” That same winter (1874) the poet was in Florence suffering 


intensely from neuralgia and asthma, accompanied by sleeplessness, in spite 
of the use of opium in large quantities. It was during this period of 
physical and mental suffering that he wrote his last poem, which is Dan- 
tesque as well in metre as in spirit. It is entitled ‘‘The Dragon,” and is 
an allegory descriptive of the German oppression of Italy. The scene is 
laid in Lombardy just before the destruction of Milan by Frederic Barba- 
rossa. The Révista gives a prose translation of the entire poem. Besides 
these interesting reminiscences of the poet, there is a letter giving an ac- 
count of his last moments and funeral, a letter from Turgenef the cele- 
brated novelist, and an excellent life of Tolstoi, translated from the Russian 
periodical, Viestnix Lvropy. 


—The Acropolis of Athens has at last been relieved from the square 
tower of medieval times which stood out so conspicuously at the side of 
the Propylea. The Archwological Society demolished it ; Dr. Schlie- 
mann provided the funds. History has not recorded the name of the 
Venetian who built the tower, nor the year in which it was built, 
but some rude drawings or daubs on the adjacent walls, which were 
covered up by its erection, may yet determine its earliest possible date. 
A few sculptured marbles were found in its demolition, of which the 
most noteworthy are an echinus with larger eggs than have been 
met with hitherto, being perhaps the only fragment remaining of some 
colossal building, and the left angle of the pediment of the Propylea—a 
block of marble one and a half metres long. The right angle had been dis- 
covered by Beule. Eighteen inscriptions were found. In one of Roman 
times, the demos honors Lucius Valerius Catullus (son of Lucius) and his 
mother, Terentia Hispylla. It is conjectured that this Catullus was none 
other than the brother of the Roman poet who died in the Troad, and 
doubtless passed through Athens on his way thither. Another inscription, 
belonging to the [Vth century 8.c., contains the names of the fifty prytanes 
of the tribe Leontis, who joined in setting-up a monument of victory to 
their eponymous hero, Leos. The formula of dedication is a novel one, and 
suggests several problems as to the contest in which the prytanes were vic- 
torious. 

—A full account of the destruction of the tower, with copies of seven of 
the inscriptions, is given in the last number of the ’AG#jvarov. The 
other articles of this number are an art-criticism on the designs for the tomb 
of the patriarch Gregory the Fifth ; on forms of early Christian worship ; 
a textual criticism on the epic poem, ‘ Digenis Akritas,’ the earliest known 
work in Modern Greek, a production of the tenth century, but first pub- 
lished last year in Paris; on new experiments in electricity ; inscriptions 
recently found at Tanagra, at Chorseia, and in Attica. It appears from a 
note that the reported recovery of certain Elgin marbles is a mistake. They 
were sunk seventy years ago off the coast of Cythera, and have been searched 
for this summer by diving, but without success. The 'A%#vazoyv, new in 
its fourth volume, is published in Athens six times a year, by two professors 
in the university. The subseription price, including postage to America, 
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is 16 drachmas, or $2 75 in gold. The reduction of postage between Greece 
and America ought to be followed by increased interchange of current lite- 
rature. Persons desiring to study the Modern Greek may like to know that 
a weekly family paper of good literary character, the “4dr ris 
*Avarolys, published under evangelical auspices, can be obtained for 
$2 50. A small daily, the /iaAryyevedia, costs only twelve drachmas a 
year in Athens, and could probably be mailed in weekly packets for about 
two cents a week. For a grammar of the vernacular, the school manual of 
Gerakis can be bought for a drachma. Of course the student will not over- 
look the helps which our own scholars have provided—e. g., the ‘ Modern 
Greek Grammar’ of Prof. Sophocles, and the ‘Selections from Modern 
Greek Writers’ by Prof. Felton. He is fortunate who can find a copy of 
the old Romaic Grammar of Prof. Sophocles, with its excellent chresto- 
mathy and vocabulary. 

—The third volume of the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ has just come to hand (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) Though not 
comprising the number of long articles of agreeable reading matter con- 
tained in the first and second volumes, it is decidedly richer and more va- 
ried in its contents than either of its predecessors. The preference accorded 
to the treatment of technical subjects (a cireumstance which, while raising 
the scientific standard of the work, adds but little to its value as a book of 
general reference) is equally apparent in the present volume as in the first two. 
Among the more important contributions of ordinary interest may be enu- 
merated those on Athens, Austria, {Francis Bacon, Baking, Banking (by 
L. H. Courtney, successor to the late Mr. Cairnes as Professor of Political 
Economy at University College, London), Basilica, Bee, Bengal (by W. W. 
Hunter), Bible, and Bleaching. The article on the Atlantic Ocean, by Dr. 
Carpenter, embodies the very latest deep-sea investigations of the Challenger 
expedition. Professor Clerk Maxwell, who has gained an enviable reputa- 
tion by his researches in molecular physics, treats the subject of Atoms at 
great length, his notice occupying no less than thirteen pages. _ Biology is, 
of course, mainly from the pen of Mr. Huxley ; that portion of the subject 
relating to botany has been entrusted to Professor Thiselton Dyer. The 
article, however, which more than any other particularly demands the at- 
tention of the specialist, is that on birds, the joint production of Profes- 
sors W. K. Parker and A, Newton. This highly comprehensive treatise, 
dealing solely with the structure and distribution of birds, would, if re- 
printed in common book-form, make a small octavo volume of about 250 
pages. It is strictly of a scientific nature, and is profusely illustrated 
throughout. The essay on Bacon is very exhaustive ; but it contains no 
allusion to the pretensions made in his behalf to the authorship of Shak- 
spere’s works, The four full-page maps appended to this volume, repre- 
senting the distribution of currents in the Atlantic ; Australia ; the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire ; and Bengal, are with one exception of tolerable exe- 
cution. We may properly call attention here to the fact that on the 
cartoon-map of Alabama (Vol. I.) Pensacola is located wholly within the 
limits of that State. 


BOCCARDO’S DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


gape GEROLAMO BOCCARDO of Genoa, the editor, and ap- | 

parently the almost exclusive author, of an important general diction- | 
ary of political economy and commerce now in course of publication at | 
Milan, is one of those men of encyclopedic learning, versatile talent, and | 
indefatigable industry of whom Italy numbers many more than foreign | 
scholars are usually willing to admit. One reason why so few Italian 





literati and scientists of the present day have acquired a Enropean reputa- | 
tion is, that they habitually employ in their writings a language perhaps 
in itself not so well suited as English, French, or German to the discussion 
of themes of cosmopolite interest. Italian, too, is little cultivated abroad, 
because the people whose proper tongue it is has but recently won recogni- | 
tion as an independent member of the great body politic of Christendom, | 
and has yet scarcely made itself felt as, at the same time, a living and | 
individualized force in the intellectual commonwealth of our day. The 
Italians of the Renaissance gained the ear of the contemporary world not 
through their vernacular, but through the Latin, then the general language 
of high culture, which they used far more skilfully than any other people ; 
and Dante and Petrarch expected European renown from their Latin com- 
positions rather than from their productions in a dialect which they thought 
too trivial to engage or to merit the attention of strangers. When Latin 
ceased to hold predominance as the proper vehicle of intellectual expression, 
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Italy lost her relative position in the republic of letters, and political and 
religious influences have sinse concurred to prevent her from regaining it. 

A better reason for the purely national reputation of many Italian 
scholars and publicists who desire a wider fame is, that in Italy the senti- 
ment, Spartam quam naclus es hance orna, dictates to the man of letters, as 
well as to the devotee of physical and especially economical science, both a 
choice and a treatment of subject which adapt his works rather to native 
interests, taste, and judgment than to foreign standards. The new li 
tions of the awakening national life of Italy have imposed new duties on 
her educated sons. The reorganization of the political, the civil, and the 
social system of the nation, combined with the overthrow of the priesthood 
as a governing element, has created an absorbing demand for all the avail- 
able legislative, economic, and administrative talent of a large portion of 
what Coleridge calls the clerisy of the nation, This is now the ruling class 
in Italy, and we are acquainted with no country where a greater proportion 
of men in official life are persons of wide and thorough intellectual culture. 
The members of the national legislature have almost without exception 
enjoyed an academic training. University professors, eminent medical 
men, jurists, journalists, engineers, naturalists, and physicists, educated 
soldiers in actual service, are very largely represented in the Senate and in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and many of them are very assiduous in the dis. 
charge of both parliamentary and of professional duties—duties which with 
us are regarded as practically incongruous. In fact, the statesmen who 
have controlled the destinies of Italy for the fifteen vears of her existence 
as no longer a geographical expression, but as both a nation and a state, 
have belonged chiefly to positions in life which, with the exeeption of 
the law, would in the United States exclude them from occupying a seat 
in the national legislature ; and it is a point especially deserving of notice, 
that the number of deputies, or even senators, who have not won their 
spurs by achieving some personal distinction, and who owe their election 
solely to birth, wealth, or social position, is very small. 

But although the professor, the lawyer, the scientist does not usually 
withdraw from the exercise of his special vocation because he has accepted 
a seat in Parliament, yet the calls of public life on those who prove emi- 
nently fitted for its duties often gradually weaken the ties which have bound 
them to the pursuit of science, of the learned professions, of public instruc - 
tion, or of industry, and they end by devoting themselves exclusively te 
the service of the state as legislators or as cabinet ministers. 

Italian scholars who do not enter into public life have comparatively 
little inducement to pursue the career of authorship. They cannot hope to 
secure a foreign public unless they write in a foreign tongue, and the circle 
of reading Italians is far less numerous than that of English, French, or 
Germans—so narrow, indeed, that a remunerative demand hardly exists for 
the productions of native writers. Hence Italian publishers must content 
themselves with the small gains yielded by small issues, and it is only for- 
tunate authors who receive any pecuniary compensation for their labors, 
Italian writers, indeed, are often obliged to guarantee their booksellers 
against loss or to contribute a part of the expense of publication. The 
Turinese bcokseller Pomba published, in the course of thirty years, five 
editions of a Conversations-Lexikon, or popular encyclopedia, in twelve 
large 8vo volumes, anda sale of 12,000 copies in all was thought a remark- 


| able success. What would the publishers of English and American ency- 


clopedias and their contributors say to such a success as this ? 
Tor these reasons there are hundreds, not to say thousands, of learned 


| and able men in Italy who have never printed a line, but who are known to 


their own private circle and to their official associates as scholars of much 
native ability, of wide general attainments, and often ef curiously varied 
and minute knowledge. 

Prof. Boccardo gave early promise of success in political life, but, un- 
like most Italians who attain to official position, he has retired from active 
participation in national affairs, and devoted himself to his country’s ser- 
vice in the field of public instruction, not only as an academic teacher, but 
more especially as an author of works designed less for scholastic use 
than for general circulation among educated men of all conditions, and 
especially of the mercantile, the industrial, and the professional classes. 
Besides many useful works devoted chiefly to the propagation of his views 
on various branches of public economy, we may mention his ‘ Fisica del 
Globo,’ or Physics of the Earth, published in 1868, favorably noticed in 
these columns in 1869 asa very meritorious, comprehensive expositicn of the 
subject indicated by its title; a new ‘Italian Encyclopawdia,’ or goners! cic- 
tionary of science, literature, and art, in 25 volumes quarto, wlich Le is 
carrying on almost single-handed ; and the ‘ Dictionary of Public Pec nemy 
and Commerce ’ which we have already mentioned. This vali: ble vcrk, 
now advanced to the letter M, will make two roval octavos, of ehowi 1.00 pp. 




































































Merck, but a series of condensed ess 1ys on important topics connected with 
theory, the law, the practical exercise, and the statistics of national! 
finance, of credit, of commerce, of navigation, and of monetary circulation 
rd in les numerous special articles containing a great amount 
of information on the objects, the history, and the geography of international 
rade and of domestic industry, as well as on many subjects of both moral 


and material interest 

The first volume of this important work contains carefully elaborated 
Abuadance, African Com- 
Aliment, American Commerce, Public 
Arts and Trades, Commerce, Average, Banks and 
Jalance of Trade, Blockade, 
», Canal, Cargo, Paper Money, Sav- 


articles on Abandonment, seggary, Waters, 


merce, Agriculture, Brokerage, 
Administration, Silver, 
Banking, Bankruptcy, Beneficence, Bank Bills, 
Bills of 


ings-Banks, Codes, Colonies, Consuls, iegal-Tender Money, Public Credit, 


Exchange (Bors), Exchang 


Rivers, Customs, Exportation, Importation, Expropriation, Railways, 
Fairs (commercial), France, Commerce of, Fire, Industry, Interest, Mort- 
yvage, Public lastruction, besides many others of searcely less importance. 
Of course the opinions of critics on the doctrines cf Prof. Boccardo will 
he modified by their own theories of political economy, but disputed qués- 
tions will be found fairly presented, and none will deny the general accuracy 
of the statistical details and of the great amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion contained in this work. The writer is acquainted with no equally 
condensed, convenient, and trustworthy source of instruction on the sub- 
je-ts treated in the English language ; and in its specialties this dictionary 
is hardly less complete and satisfactory than our most voluminous encyclo- 
pedias. In our age, so prolific in word-books, few: have appeared better 
suited to their purpose than Professor Boccardo’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and a trans- 
lation of this lexicon, with such modifications as may be needed to adapt 
it to English and American use, would be a valuable addition to our com- 
mercial and economical literature. 
Grorce P, Mars. 
Rome, Dee 


18, 1875 


Winter Sunshine. By John Burroughs, author of ‘ Wake-Robin.’ 
(New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876.)—This is a very charming little 
We had noticed, on their appearance in various periodicals, some 
of the articles of which it is composed, and we find that, read continuously, 
they have given us even more pleasure. We have, indeed, enjoyed them 
They are slender and 
Mr. Burroughs is known 
as an out of-door observer—a devotee of birds and trees and fields and as- 
pects of weather and humble wayside incidents. The minuteness of his 
observation, the keenness of his perception of all these things, give him a 


book. 


more than we perhaps can show sufficient cause for. 
light, but they have a real savor of their own. 


real originality which is confirmed by a style sometimes indeed idiomatic and 
unfinished to a fault, but capable of remarkable felicity and vividness. Mr. 
Burroughs is also, fortunately for his literary prosperity in these days, a 
decided ‘* humorist ”; ke is essentially and genially an American, with- 
out at all posing es one, and his sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, 
and freshness, The first half of his volume, and the least substantial, treats 
of certain rambles taken in the winter and spring in the country around 
Washington ; the author is an apostle of pedestrianism, and these pages 
form » prolonged rhapsody upon the pleasures within the reach of any one 
who will take the trouble to stretch his legs. They are full of charming 
touches, and indicate a real genius for the observation of natural things. 


Mr. Burroughs is a sort of reduced, but also more humorous, more avail- 


able, end more sociable Thoreau. He is especially intimate with the birds, 
and he gives his reader an acute sense of how sociable an affair, during six 
months of the year, this feathery lore may make a lonely walk. 
intimate with the question of apples, and he treats of it in a succulent dis- 
quisition which imparts to the somewhat trivial theme a kind of lyrical 
But the 
hest pages in his book are those which commemorate a short visit to England 


dignity. He remarks, justly, that women are poor apple-eaters. 


and the rapture of his first impressions. This little sketch, in spite of its ex- 
(reme slightness, really deserves to become classical. We have read far solider 
treatives which contained less of the essence of the matter; or at least, if itis 
not upon the subject itself that Mr. Burroughs throws particularly powerful 
light, it is 


freshness 


the essence of the ideal traveller’s spirit that he gives us, the 


and intensity of impression, the genial bewilderment, the univer- 
All this is delightfully naif, frank, and natural. 
ul been told, and it pleased me so in the seeing that I must tell 
and this is the constant spirit of his talk. He 


pleasel” as no man was ever pleased before ; so 


r] appreciativens 

All this 1 
it again,” the author savs 3 
uppears to have been * 


so that his refleetions 


upon his own country sometimes become un- 






, 


Ile is also | 


The Nation. 


ibly be completed in the course of the year 1876. This | duly invidious. But if to be appreciative is the traveller’s prime duty, Mr. 
of merchandise, like the excellent ‘ Waaren-Lexikon’ of | Burroughs is a prince of travellers. 
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‘*'Phen to remember that it was a new 
the old 
no longer a faith or a fable but an actual fact, there before 
under my feet—why should I not exult ? Goto! I will be 
indulged. These trees, those fields, that bird darting along the hedge- 
rows, those men and boys picking blackberries in October, those English 
flowers by the roadside (stop the carriage while I leap out and pluck them), 


sky and « new earth I was behelding, that it was England, 
mother at last, 


mv eves and 


the homely domestic looks of things, those houses, those queer vehicles, 
those thick-coated horses, those big-footed, coarsely-clad, clear-skinned men 
and women ; this massive, homely, compact architecture—let me have a 
good look, for this is my first hour in England, and I am drunk with the 
joy of seeing ! This house-fly, let me inspect it, and that swallow skim- 
ming along so familiarly.” is acute relish of 
the foreign spectacle even more than one enjoys his expression of it. He is 
not afraid to start and stare ; his state of mind is exactly opposed to the 
high dignity of the nil admirari. When he goes into St. Paul’s, ‘* my com- 
panions rushed about,” he says, ‘‘as if each one had a search-warrant in 
his pocket ; but 1 was content to uncover my head and drop into a seat, 
and busy my mind with some simple object near at hand, while the sub- 
limity that soared about me stole into my soul.” He meets a little girl 
carrying a pail in a meadow near Stratford, stops her and talks with 
her, and finds an ineffable delight in ‘‘the sweet and novel twang of 
her words. Ler family had emigrated to America, failed to prosper, and 
come back; but I hardly recognized even the name of my own 
country in her innocent prattle ; it seemed like a land of fable—all had a 
remote mythological air, and I pressed my enquiries as if I was hearing of 
this strange land for the first time.” Mr. Burroughs is unfailingly compli- 
mentary ; he sees sermons in stones and good in everything ; the somewhat 
dusky British world was never steeped in so intense a glow of rose-color. 
Sometimes his optimism rather interferes with his accuracy—as when he 
detects ** forests and lakes” in Hyde Park, and affirms that the English 
rural landscape does not, in comparison with the American, appear highly 
populated. This latter statement is apparently made apropos of that long 
stretch of suburban scenery, pure and simple, which extends from Liverpool 
to London. It does not strike us as felicitous, either, to say that women 
are more kindly treated in England than in the United States, and espe- 
cially that they are less ‘‘ leered at.” ‘* Leering” at women is happily less 
common all the world over than it is sometimes made to appear for pic- 
turesque purposes in the magazines ; but we should say that if there is a 
country where the art has not reached a high stage of development, it is our 
own. It must be added that although Mr. Burroughs is shrewd as well as 
naif, the letter quality sometimes distances the former. He runs over for 
a week to France. ‘* At Dieppe I first saw the wooden shoe, and heard its 
dry, senseless clatter upon the pavement. How suggestive of the cramped 
and inflexible conditions with which human nature has borne so long in 
these lands!” But in Paris also he is appreciative—singularly so for so 
complete an outsider as he confesses himself to be—and throughout he is 
very well worth reading. We heartily commend his little volume for its 
honesty, its individuality, and, in places, its really blooming freshness. 


One envies Mr. Burroughs 





An American in Icéland. An Account of its Scenery, People, and Iis- 
tory. With a description of its Millennial Celebration in August, 1874, etc. 
By Samuel Kneeland, A.M., M.D., Secretary and Professor of Zodlogy and 
Physiology in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (Boston : Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. 1875.)—If Dr. Kneeland’s book is compared with 
previous tourist volumes on Iceland not only in English but also in other 
languages, it is fair to say that it contains more truth and less fiction than 
the most of them. But if we are to measure it according to its intrinsic 
value, then it must also be admitted that it is in many instances open to 
criticism. Still, there are whole chapters and numerous passages which 
are very well written, as, for instance, chap. xix, which treats of the new 
constitution of Iceland and her probable future (pp. 294-313) ; likewise 
chap. xi. (pp. 162-179), headed ‘* The Old Norsemen” ; and, among many 
others, the passage on pp. 20, 21 in which the author eloquently criticises 
the sectarian zealotry within the Christian church, ‘and the one on pp 
131, 182 in which he gives his own reflections on his departure from Thing- 
wall, the celebrated place of Iceland’s old general congress (‘* Althing”), 
will be found to possess decided merit. A book on Iceland written by one 
who, able scholar as he may otherwise be, does not understand the lan- 
guage of its inhabitants, cannot as a whole be of any permanent value, 
Even the Scandinavian languages do not possess any single reliable work 
on the present Iccland, and the study of its history by foreigners has as yet 
been limited to the republican period of the country, and for the most 
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part only to the so-called Saga-age (‘*Sdégu-dld”), which ended in 1031. 
The eminent German scholar, Konrad Maurer of Munich, is in this respect 
an almost solitary exception. This being understood, it is easy to imagine 
m p. 10 
‘‘at the present day poetry and literature have ceased to be characterist 
of Iceland” ; and though in a note at the end of the book he does say that 
this statement shouid be modified so far as the present century is con- 
cerned, he still seems to think that all the centuries, from the loss of inde- 
pendence after the middle of the thirteenth to the end of the eighteenth, 
are quite blank pages in the history of Icelandic literature. “On p. 218 he 
also says that when ‘the formal meeting” of Althing at Thingwall 
“ceased ” in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and was transformed 
into the present high court of Reykjavik, ‘‘ the spirit of the nation fell,” 
whereas the fact is that this event was accompanied by an almost radical 
change of public and private life in Iceland into one more in harmony with 
that form of modern civilization which the author seems to adopt. From 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century date 
the copious and learned writings of Hannes Finnsson (d. 1796), Magnus 
Stephensen (d. 1833), Jon Espolin (d. 1886), and many others ; . 
laksson (d. 1819), too, the only one of modern Icelandic authors whom 
Dr. Kneeland mentions, belongs to the same time. The ecclesiastical 
writings of Hallgrim Petrsson (d. 1674), Jon Vidalin (Ieeland’s ** Chrysos- 
tom,” d. 1720), and Finn Jonsson (d. 1789), besides a great number of 
secular productions, such as the works of Arngrim Jonsson (d. 1648), Paul 
Vidalin (d. 1727), Halfdan Einarsson (d. 1785), ete., are all standard works 
of no less value or interest than the best of the old sagas, of which, indeed, 
many were written after the close of the age of the Sturlungs (‘* Sturlunga- 
éld”) in the latter part of the thirteenth and even in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

We do not think it necessary to point out all the misstatements found 
in this book, yet we must name a few instances. On p. 65, we read that 
**very little idea of the native population can be obtained at the capital 
(Reykjavik), where Danes and other nationalities constitute a large part of 
the residents,” but the truth is that there are only three or four foreign 
(Danish) families living in Reykjavik. On p. 94, we find that the ‘ deeds” 
of ‘demons, giants, and wild men,” who, in the opinion of ‘‘ the supersti- 
tious Northmen,” inhabit the ** mythical” desert of Central Iceland 
been chronicled in the sagas,” and on p, 236 the ‘* sagas” are simply called 
** myths,” against which opinion we seriously warn the res ai rr. On the other 
hand, the reports of ehbleckiog men living in the ** fertile districts” (!) 
found in the upland plateau of the country, on p. 95, asserted to be well 

authenticated, must be considered as myths or fables, and nothing else. 
Nor is the statement of a colonization of Iceland by the Celtic people on p. 

194 (cf. pp. 202, 205, and 212) correct ; and the selection of Mackenzie’s list 
, Icelandie words (p. 249), in order to show the resemblance of that lan- 
guaze to English, only serves as a warning example against borrowing any- 
thing from tourist-books on Iceland withcut submitting it to a thorough 
examination. 


asserts tl 


how Dr. Kneeland, with his second-hand knowledge, « 
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Jon Thor- 
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The Voyage of Verrazzano: A Chapter in the Early History of Mari- 
time Discovery in America. By Henry C. Murphy. (New York ; 1875; 
1 vol. 8vo,)—France was the last of the great European powers to engage 
in maritime discovery. Columbus, the Cabots, Vespucci, had all run their 
brilliant careers and set up the flags of Spain, Portugal, and England in 
the New World before the lilies were seen on the western horizon. Then, 
as for three hundred years the story has run, another Italian—for almost 
all these great discoverers were Italians—taking service in France, dis- 
covered the American coast under the auspices of the French king. The 
name of this bold navigator was Giovanni da Verrazzani, and his birth- 
place was Florence, where his family was stiil in existence in the first half 
of the present century, Concerning his life there are wide differences of 
statement from its beginning to its end ; one class of writers representing 
him as a successful discoverer, another as a successful corsair. Both, how- 
ever, agree that he sailed under the French flag in the reign of Francis I 

Those who recognize him as a discoverer found their belief upon a letter 
first published by Ramusio some thirty years after the events which it 
relates. Upon this letter the whole question turns. We have called this 
document a letter. We should have called it an official report, which pre- 
fesses to have been addressed to Francis I. about the time of the battle of | 
Pavia. We have alrealy said that it was first published by Ramusio, the 
great collector of voyages, and, like most of the men of his class, more in- 


dustrious than critical. His ec %-¥, he tells us, was obtained from Florence, 


and was the only record of the navigator which had survived the disast: ps 
of that unhappy state 


Nation. 








| 
| 
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A question that here forces itself upon the attention is, why should 
there be no French copy or original of it in the French archives ; and why 
should no French contemporary historian have taken note of an enterprise 


so honorable to France? All the references to it are made to Ramusio's 
Italian text. Of this text the only manuscript known is in the Maglia- 
beechian Library of Florence, in one of those volumes of miscellanies which 
abound in Italian libraries and have preserved so much valuable matter 
for the industrious historian. It is written in the ranning hand--cara//ere 
corsivo—of the sixteenth century, and seems to have been the work of some 
collector of the day who had no doubt of its authenticity. Lor three hun- 
dred years, indeed, its authenticity was never called in question. Hlisto- 


rians quoted it from Ramusio as they quoted the other narratives of that 
worthy and industrious collector. 
of the navig was made some t 
present notice. Little did he dream, while making 
the alcoves of the Magliabecchian in of 
attractive subject, that he was upon the brink discovery which would 
But it inced t among the 
papers of that miscellany there slept unheeded a letter written by a certain 
Fernando Carli of Lyons to his father in Florence, to announce the return 
of their countryman Verrazzano from his suecessful vovage. This letter, if 
authentic, though a very feeble, light the e ife of 
the navigator. We eagerly seized upon this new testimony, and | s aid 
constructed a plausible story, which was generally accepted as that 
were ever likely to know upon this obscure subject. 
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lusty way 
search som 
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so cli hat 


deprive his hero of his glory for ever. 


throws some, upon arly 
vif 
ail we 

‘* All that we know with certainty "—so read the closing sentences of ou 
monograph—‘‘ is that one great action distinguished him from the mass of 
adventurers in an age which had produced a Columbus and a Cabot, «ile 
doubt and mystery have enveloped the rest of his career, leaving us doubt- 
ful whether we should lament the untimely fate which gave him a prey to 
the barbarous appetite of cannibals, or execrate the ingratitude which com- 
pelled him to sacrifice to a struggle with the daily necessities of life a mind 
formed for dating and successful adventure.” 


Se 


measure of lacens we rested 


firmly convinced that we had brought a valuable side-light 


And here, and not without a certain 


our pen, 


mp v, 


to bear 


upon a historical question of no inconsiderable interest. We had written a 
life of Verrazzano, founded upon documents. And thus the question stood 
for more than thirty years, fairly outlawed in every court in Christendom, 


till two daring iconoclasts —the late Buckingham Smith of 
and Henry C. Murphy of 
garded as historical conscientiousness, and not 
before their eyes, boldly l 


conael 
impostor, 


St 


Au 


ed by what they doubtless re- 


ru stine, 


grooklyn—stimulat 


having the fear of criticism 
¢ the inge 
bold pa re r 


Mr. 


reopened it, nuous Carli as an 


from the 


nnin 
himself 
i, 
» elaborate monograph 


and barbarously sending the 


dead, and his rash 


Smith i 
Murphy alone, wl 


jaws of the cannibal to the garrote, 
thesis is now represented by Mr. 


s 


is before us, ° 
We shall not attempt to follow him through the details of his argu- 
ment. The weight of it lies, as we have already hinted, in the con- 


clusion which we come to concerning Fernando Carli and his letter 
Carli is a person wholly unknown to the writers of that age 
nothing about him. Peter Martyr, 
makes no mention of him. 


Now, 
Ramusio Says 
one of the greediest of newsmongers, 
The only authority for his existence is letter 
to his father, and this loses its verisimilitude in the ordeal of 
criticism. If Carli’s letter falls, Verrazzano’s report falls with it. Tlow, 
under any other conclusion, can we explain that thirty years’ silence of his ? 
According to our iconoclasts, the letter and the report 
forgeries, made, like some of the writings attributed to 
to add a new chapter to the annals of Florence. Bitter 
embellish or deform the history of the Italian Republics, 
Columbus, who bore the flag of Spain to the New World ; 
who bore the flag of England ; and Florence had already claim 
continent of Vespucci : should she not go a step 
further, and produce a Verrazzano to bear to unknown regions the lilies of 
France ? 

What, then, becomes of the great navigator ? 
cas, which have already unveiled so many historical secrets, 


listorical 


are both ingenieus 
i, in order 
ies of glory 
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as the discovery why 


“he archives of Siman- 
have revealed 
to death at Colmenar de 
Juan Florin and Giovanni da 
Thus far for the 
1 the original Verrazzano, 
We wait with interest, if not with 
Murphy's essay. 


Juan Florin, a French corsair, 
Arenas, by order of the Emperor Charles V. 
Verrazzano Florentino were 
present. But there are some who 
the Verrazzano of Ramusio and C 


this also. was put 


one and the same person. 
still believe ix 
arli. 


1 judgment, i 


an absolutely suspende for their answer to Mr. 
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i resid une aire 


Avant 


Mcrimée, de Académie 
(Paris : Michel 


Ineonnue. Par Prosper 


Francaise -propos par If. Blaze de Bury. 


Levy 3; 


68 


New York; T°. W. Christern.)—-Our readers have probably not forgotten the 
Mérimée’s * Lettres & une Inconnue’ which appeared in these 
The book had been largely read, but it 





review of 


ialf age. 


columns some year and a 


was variously appreciated. Some people thought it very trivial, others 
deemed it very deep ; upon its being entertaining, however, most people were 

eed. Amid the criticism to which it gave rise, there was not a little ani- 
madversion upon the audacity of the lady to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed, who, when her admirer had passed away, had not serupled to 
make public seme thirty years of their common very private history. 


We hardly know if it makes this lady’s frankness more surprising or more 
Here is 
She has 


natural to find another person capable of the same intrepidity. 
another ‘‘unknown” with another bundle of confidential epistles. 


The Nation. 


| 


apparently very sagaciously reflected that to have been a correspondent of | 


Mérimée is just now a remunerative situation, and that since the ice has 
been broken there is no harm in making a few more holes. About Mérimée 
himself everything worth saying seems to us by this time to have been said ; 
he has received his dues, and more than his dues. 


talent has certainly never brought in a higher interest of fame. He wrote 


So small an investment of | 


a dozen tales which will last, but there is something really paradoxical in talk- | 
ing much about them—so very reticent, and spare, and frugal of eloquence | 


are they themselves. M. Blaze de Bury, a writer who is a great talker (and 


it must be added a very entertaining one), has endeavored in a long preface 


} 


to the present volume to say something new about the author of ‘ Colomba,’ | 
but most of his novelties are of a sort that would evaporate in quotation. He | 
has made one good point, however, on the subject of that masterly reserve for | 


which Mérimée has been so much praised. 
narrates, and there is certainly often something very cloquent in his studied 
sobriety. It has always been assumed that if he did not describe it is be- 
cause he would not, and not because he could not ; but M. Blaze de Bury 
reminds us that there is another side to the question, and that there is 
such a thing as glorifying negative merits too highly. 


Mérimée never describes, he only | 


In the ‘ Chronique | 


de Charles IX.,° when the king comes in, the author, who is apparently | 


about to give a sketch of his person, suddenly stops short. ‘‘ His portrait ? 
—wait. Really you had better go and see it in the Museum at Angouléme ; 
it is in the second room ; number 98.” ‘* This is a convenient way of 
getting out of it,” says M. Blaze de Bury ; “is it the best way ? 
was a sly fox, depend upon it, and he had no need of La Fontaine and his 
fables to characterize the grapes that one cannot reach.” It is certain, with 
all deference to what is called economy of effect, that the phrase above 
quoted could not have been written by a man of a rich genius, and Mérimée 
decidedly was not a man of a rich genius. There is fortunately a golden 
mean between bathos and blankness. 

It is not, however, for their undue reticence that these new letters 
are remarkable. Mérimée’s pen, in addressing his fair correspondents, 
was neither prudish nor cautious, and there are several passages in 
this little volume which seem to belong to a date much eariier than 
our modern proprieties. They will afford an extra satisfaction to 
those connoisseurs who consider Mérimée the last of the French writers 
who has to some extent preserved the last-century traditions of style. 
These letters are fifty in number ; they are very short ; and they are really 


not valuable. Persons seriously interested in the author will find in them 


Mérimée | 


something to complete their mental image of him ; but those who should | 


read them without having been otherwise introduced to Mérimée, would | 


searcely suppose them to be the productions of a superior man. They run, 
at wide intervals, through a space of five years, from 1865 to 1870, and the 
person to whom they were addressed is less of a mystery than the first 
unknown. She was a Polish lady of high rank, who seems to have been, 
like her correspondent, on a footing of familiarity at the court of Napo- 
leon Ill. The Empress, during those laboriously brilliant years that pre- 
ceded the war, had established certain ‘‘ courts of love” for the entertain- 
ment of her social circle, and Mérimée’s correspondent was ‘ president,” 
or judge, at one of these. Whether she had ever had to pass sentence on 
Mérimée as an effender is more than we can say, but it is in this character 
that he always addresses her. He deals chiefly in court gossip, and 
alludes to the trifles of the hour, Such slender value as the letters 
possess belongs to the fact that the Imperial court, having become so 
thoroughly a thing of the past, a theme for the historian and the moralist, 
Mérimée’s anecdotes and cancans have a sort of historical savor. ‘* We 
have the happiness occasionally of secing the Empress of Mexico. She is a 
muitresse-femme, and as like as two peas to Louis Philippe. She has some 
ladies of honor with flaming eyes, but complexions like gingerbread, and a 
sort of look of orang-outangs. We expected to see the houris of Maho- 
It is supposed that her majesty has come to ask for money and 
but [ faney thoy will give her nothing but fétes, for which she 


met ! 
soldiers : 
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seems to care little.” That seems very far away from the present moment 
in France. Most of the.proper names have been retained ; the reader 
may judge of the practical results in some cases. ‘‘ The Princess of Met- 
ternich is, on the contrary, all grace and amiability. Only, she has thrown 
herself into painting. I mean the Samjivopistro (the painting of cne’s 
self) ; and how this science has progressed! She has lips of the most de- 
lightful flame-color, with which she can drink tea without leaving them on 
the cup.” Tere is another specimen, from Biarritz: *‘ We have here the 
Grand-Duchess Marie of Russia, and the Grand-Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
who is a very handsome fellow, and who would make ravages on this shore 
if there were a few beauties less thoroughly known than those we possess, 
Madame de Talleyrand, whose hair has become blond, the Duchess of 
Frias—such are the highest temptations we can offer. I don’t speak of 
Madame Korsakof, in a yellow dress and a black jacket, black stockings, 
and boots with yellow rosettes, who leads about a great black dog (without 
any yellow), and a gentleman to protect her. She has still a charming 
figure, and with her back turned makes a great many conquests.” The 
following is more interesting : ‘‘ We have brought back the Emperor in 
very good health. He took long tramps on foot with us, which quite used 
us up. In truth, the more I see of princes, the more [ perceive that they 
are made of another paste than common mortals. For myself, I have no 
fitness whatever for the profession, and I abstain absolutely from all pre- 
tension to sovereignty—even to that of Greece or the Moldo-Wallachian 
Principalities.” 

On the whole, the unprejudiced reader may conclude that, if these 
letters add nothing to Mérimée’s reputation, they were at least good enough 
for the person to whom they were addressed, and who has seen fit to give 
them to the world. 





Glimpse at the Art of Japan. By James Jackson Jarves. (New York: 
Hurd & Houghton.)—After the opening of Japan to modern commerce, and 
the consequent importation to Europe and the United States of decorated 
objects of utility such as the Japanese were found to excel in, an interest 
was excited in this newly discovered manifestation of the spirit of design 
at once more profound and more widespread than had been called into being 
by any other recent development of the fine arts. There had existed many 
pieces of Japanese art in the museums of Europe, and in royal and private 
collections, and these generally of the more splendid and costly kind, sech 
as would naturally survive from the time of Louis XIV. to our own on 
account of their costliness of material and decorative effect ; but it is proba- 
ble that but few of the collectors, and fewer still of the savans, distinguished 
between the quality of art shown in those objects and the art of other 
Oriental nations. It happened, however, that the fresh influx of works of 
art from Japan was contemporaneous with a rapidly-growing interest in 
decorative art as well as in archeology and in ethnology ; moreover, 
the porcelain and pottery which was brought by the shipload, the 
modern lacquers, the simple bronzes, the books of wood-cuts, the fans 
printed in colors or painted by hand, the small carvings in ivory, the prettily 
designed boxes covered with straw and the like, with which the markets of Eu- 
rope and America were suddenly supplied, were so cheap as to be within every- 
body’s reach, and so tempting, from their neatness and quasi-utility, as to 
tempt many persons who would hardly have bought an article merely for 
the sake of its beauty or for what might be learned from its make and orna- 
mentation. There was then a general desire to know all that could be 
known of this distant and almost forgotten race, whose unusual and elabo- 
rate civilization was vouched for by the uniform delicacy and refinement of 
their simplest manufactures. But this was as nothing to the longing cf 
the students of art and of ornamentation to learn something of the people 
with whom there was found still to remain a universal, traditional, and in- 
herited fine-art, not dissimilar to that which had existed in Europe at a 
time not so long gone by, and yet gone, as it seemed, forever. If one 
could have slept and waked up in Italy or in France in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, he would have found himseif living among designers in whose hands 
art was much as it was found among the Japanese ; simple, easily under- 
stood, easily taught, and in the hands of a large class of workmen, among 
whom there were masters and pupils, strong and weak, superior and infe- 
rior, but none devoid of that thing so rare to the moderns—the power of 
decorative design. The bygone age of art, so much lamented and s0 little 
understood, was found in living shape in the islands of Japan. 

During the twenty years that have elapsed there has been much writing 
about the empire of Mikado, its history, politics, manners, and customs, 
and its extraordinary and sudden change of government and policy, The 
curiosity of artists to know something of the mythology and legends upon 
which so much of Japanese art is founded, and to know something of the 
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perfected processes which make it so remarkable, has had some slight satis. 
faction ; but there is still so much unknown that every book which, like the 
book before us, undertakes to explain something of these mysteries, is an 
acquisition and worthy of study. 

is as well to have plausible rumor. 


In the absence of positive evidence, it 
As we examine an interesting scene in 
which supernatural beings are represented, if we have no certain knowledge 
derived from literature of the meaning of the scene, the attributes of the 
personages, or the legendary history in general, it is well to have a good 
guess at all this, which may at all events stimulate our own imagination. In 
like manner, if we find it impossible to be sure of the epoch or of the province 
of a piece of porcelain or lacquer or bronze, if there is, as usual in Japanese 
work, no inscription upon it, and exist, 
it is as well to have an approximately correct statement in regard to it from 


if documentary evidence does not 


a person who has seen and examined many such pieces, as an authentica- 
tion which will answer at least fora time. Mr. Jarves’s account of the gods 
and goddesses, of the dragons and fabulous animals, of the sacred plants, 
and of the popular stories of the Japanese, and his brief notice of their 
working in earthenware, porcelain, and lacquer, is well enough to read and 
to credit until further and more exact information can be obtained. The 
most serious fault that we have to find with the book is that it is a little 
difficult to obtain from it the information it is expressly intended to con- 
vey : the book is very hard reading besause of its faults of style, and the 
author’s meaning is not always made clear even to the 
comes that first difficulty. 

The illustrations are far from being satisfactory 


reader who over- 


; they are chiefly or al- 
together reproduced by some photolithographic process from the pages of 
the Japanese books which are ascribed to Hoksai (called in the work before 
us Hoffksai) and other designers of whom as little is known as of him. 
Mr. Jarves calls attention to the difficulty which he has found in having 
made adequate representations of porcelains, bronzes, and the like ; he 
points out shrewdly enough the difficulty of getting Kuropean draughtsmen 
to render the art of Oriental nations with fidelity and without exaggeration 
of its peculiarities. In limiting his illustrations to mechanical reproduc- 
tions of prints and drawings he has done wisely perhaps, but it is greatly 
to be regretted that the illustrations are not more distinct and more intel- 
ligible to the reader who may not have access to any of the original books. 


Goethe’s Méichen: ein politisch-nationales Glaubensbekenntniss des 
Dichters. Von Dr. Hermann Baumgart. (Kénigsberg : Hartung; New 


York : L. W. Schmidt. 1875 )—There is evidently a 
among cultivated Germans to rehabilitate Goethe as a political thinker and 
sincere, if not always outspoken, patriot 


growing disnosition 


The outrageous defamation of 
Scherr, and Men- 
zel, is, in Germany at least, a thing of the past, although there are traces 
of its lingering existence in America, in places where we might least 
expect it. The reconstruction of the German empire in a dynastic form, 
and the indefinite adjournment of all dreams of a republic, have demon- 
strated the ideas of 1813-1849 to be fallacies, and their champions to have 
been visionaries. 


Goethe practised by democratic radicals such as Bérne, 


It is but natural, then, that the nation, wiser by experi- 
ence, should now render tardy justice to Goethe and his contemporaries, 
who had the courage to abide by their principles in the face of obloquy. 
The evidences are multiplying year by year that Goethe's insight into Ger- 
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